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National Highway Week, 1970 
Proclamation 3991. June 29, 1970 


By the Presideni of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The Interstate System of highways, frequently called 
the greatest public works program in mankind’s history, 
was begun in 1956 and over 70 percent of the mileage is 
now open to traffic. Interstate will criss-cross the country 
from north to south and east to west and will provide 


safe and fast highway transportation to every section of 
the nation. 


This system is the product of a unique Federal-State 
partnership in roadbuilding—a partnership that has also 
led to a vastly improved system of primary and secondary 
roads. It is appropriate that the achievements of this 
partnership be recognized by every American who benefits 
from them. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning September 20, 1970, as National High- 
way Week, and I urge Federal, State and local officials, 
as well as organizations within the highway industry and 
other groups, to call attention during that week to what 
highway transportation means to our nation. 

In Witness WHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-ninth day of June, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-fourth. 


RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:13 am., 
June 30, 1970] 


NOTE: The proclamation was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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International Aeronautical Exposition 
Executive Order 11538. June 29, 1970 


DELEGATING TO THE SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT To ESTABLISH 
AND CoNnDUCT AN INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL 


EXPOSITION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 709 
of the Military Construction Authorization Act, 1970 
(approved December 5, 1969, 83 Stat. 293, 317), and 
section 301 of title 3, United States Code, and as President 
of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. The Secretary of Transportation is desig- 
nated and empowered to exercise, without the approval, 
ratification, or other action of the President, the authority 
vested in the President by section 709 of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1970, respecting the estab- 
lishment and conduct of an International Aeronautical 
Exposition. 

Sec. 2. Each Federal department and agency is directed 
to cooperate with the Secretary of Transportation in the 
performance of his functions under this Order, and shall, 
to the extent permitted by law and within the limits of 
available funds, furnish him such assistance as he may 
request. 


Sec. 3. The Secretary of Transportation is authorized 
to redelegate within his department the functions herein- 
above assigned to him. 

RicHarp NIxon 
The White House 
June 29, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:13 am.,, 
June 30, 1970] 


NoTE: The Executive order was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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White Cane Safety Day, 1970 
Proclamation 3992. June 29, 1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Tragedy is not always the end of something; it can, 
with courage and faith, be a beginning. Such is the case 
in the tragedy of blindness. Blind people have their 
symbol of courage in the white cane. 

The white cane is more than an instrument of self- 
help—it is a familiar reminder to those who can see 


that any tragedy can be transcended by faith and 
self-confidence. 


It is, therefore, not only the blind who benefit from 
the white cane, but all men, for it is a symbol of courage 
and determination that is universal and that speaks to 
the heart of all mankind. 

To make our citizens more fully aware of the signif- 
icance of the white cane, and of the need for motorists 
to exercise caution and courtesy when approaching its 
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bearer, the Congress, by a joint resolution, approved 
October 6, 1964 (78 Stat. 1003), has authorized the 
President to issue annually a proclamation designating 
October 15 as White Cane Safety Day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim Oc- 
tober 15, 1970, as White Cane Safety Day. 

I urge all Americans to observe this day by increasing 
their understanding of the problems of the blind, learning 
more about the accomplishments of the blind, and seek- 
ing ways in which the blind may add even more than 
they already have to their own personal fulfillment and 
to the progress of our nation. 

In Witness WueREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-ninth day of June, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
ninety-fourth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:07 p.m, 
June 30, 1970] 


NoTE: The proclamation was released at San Clemente, Calif. 





THE CAMBODIAN OPERATION 
Summary of the President’s Report. June 30, 1970 


All American troops have withdrawn from Cambodia on the sched- 
ule announced at the beginning of the operation. Together with our South 
Vietnamese allies, they have just completed successfully the destruction 
of enemy base areas along the Cambodian-South Vietnamese frontier. 


RESULTS OF THE OPERATIONS 


Allied sweeps through enemy occupied sanctuaries in Cambodia will: 
1. Save American and allied lives in the future; 
2. Assure that the withdrawal of American troops from South Viet- 


nam can proceed on schedule ; 


3. Enable the program of Vietnamization to continue on its current 


timetable; 


4. Enhance the prospects for a just peace. 
These results will flow from the following : 
—the elimination of an immediate threat to our forces and the se- 


curity of South Vietnam. 


—the capture of great amounts of enemy supplies. 
—the ending of the concept of immune Cambodian sanctuaries for 


the enemy. 


—the dislocation of enemy supply lines and strategy in the southern 


part of South Vietnam. 


—the bolstering of the morale and self-confidence of the South Viet- 


namese army. 


—the maintenance of U.S. credibility. 
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UNDERLYING Basis For U.S. AcTION 





—It was North Vietnam—not the U.S.—which brought the Viet- 
nam war into Cambodia. 

—TIt was the presence of North Vietnamese troops on Cambodian 
soil that contributed to the downfall of Prince Sihanouk. 

—It was the government appointed by Prince Sihanouk and rati- 
fied by the Cambodian National Assembly—not a group of 
usurpers—which overthrew him, with the approval of the National 
Assembly. 

—It was the major expansion of enemy activity in Cambodia that 
ultimately caused allied troops to end five years of restraint and 
attack the Communist base areas. 


Future U.S. Poticy ror CAMBODIA 


The following will be the guidelines of U.S. policy for Cambodia: 

—There will be no U.S. ground personnel in Cambodia except for 
the regular staff of the U.S. Embassy in Phnom Penh. 

—There will be no U.S. advisers with Cambodian units. 

—The USS. will conduct—with the approval of the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment—air interdiction missions against the enemy efforts to 
move supplies and personnel through Cambodia towards South 
Vietnam and to reestablish base areas relevant to the war in 
Vietnam. 





—The U.S. will turn over material captured in the base areas in 
Cambodia to the Cambodian Government to help it defend its 
neutrality and independence. 

—The U.S. will provide military assistance to the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment in the form of small arms and relatively unsophisticated 
equipment in types and quantities suitable for their army. 

—The U.S. will encourage other countries of the region to give 
diplomatic support to the independence and neutrality of Cam- 
bodia and welcomes efforts of the Djakarta Group of countries to 
encourage Asian cooperation to this end. 

—The U.S. will encourage and support the efforts of third countries 
who wish to furnish Cambodia with troops or material to help 
Cambodia preserve its neutrality and independence. 


SAIGON’S ROLE 


The U.S. understands that Saigon will remain ready: 

—To prevent reestablishment of base areas along South Vietnam’s 

frontier. 

—To assist in the evacuation of Vietnamese civilians and respond 

selectively to appeals from the Cambodian Government should 
North Vietnamese aggression make this necessary. 

Most of the South Vietnamese operations will be launched from 
within South Vietnam and there will be no U:S. air, logistic support or 
U.S. advisers on these operations. The primary objective of the South 
Vietnamese remains Vietnamization within their country. 
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THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 
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The President reaffirms his paramount objective of achieving a 
negotiated settlement and appeals to Hanoi to join in this effort, 
emphasizing : 

—Hanoi cannot impose its will through military means. The United 

States has no intention of imposing its own will. 

—The United States has not raised the terms for a settlement as a 
result of Cambodian successes nor will it lower its minimum terms 
in response to enemy pressure. 

—The United States reiterates all previous proposals—public and 
private—searching for a political solution that reflects the will of 
the South Vietnamese people and allows them to determine their 
future without outside interference. 

—The United States recognizes that a fair political solution should 
reflect the existing relationship of political forces. The United 
States pledges to abide by the outcome of the political process 
agreed upon by the South Vietnamese. 

—The United States pledges renewed efforts to bring about genuine 
negotiations for a just peace in Southeast Asia. 


NOTE: The summary was released at San Clemente, Calif. For the text of the report, 
see the following item. 


THE CAMBODIAN OPERATION 
Report by the President. June 30, 1970 


Together with the South Vietnamese, the Armed Forces of the 
United States have just completed successfully the destruction of enemy 
base areas along the Cambodian-South Vietnam frontier. All American 
troops have withdrawn from Cambodia on the schedule announced at 
the start of the operation. 

The allied sweeps into the North Vietnamese and Vietcong base 
areas along the Cambodian-South Vietnamese border : 

—will save American and allied lives in the future; 

—will assure that the withdrawal of American troops from South 

Vietnam can proceed on schedule; 

—-will enable our program of Vietnamization to continue on its cur- 

rent timetable; 

—should enhance the prospects for a just peace. 


At this time, it is important to review the background for the deci- 
sion, the results of the operation, their larger meaning in terms of the 
conflict in Indochina—and to look down the road to the future. 

It is vital to understand at the outset that Hanoi left the United 
States no reasonable option but to move militarily against the Cambodian 
base areas. The purpose and significance of our operations against the 
Cambodian sanctuaries can only be understood against the backdrop 
of what we are seeking to accomplish in Vietnam—and the threat that 
the Communist bases in Cambodia posed to our objectives. Nor can that 
military action of the last two months be divorced from its cause—the 


threat posed by the constant expansion of North Vietnamese aggression 
throughout Indochina. 
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A REeEcorp or RESTRAINT 


America’s purpose in Vietnam and Indochina remains what it has 
been—a peace in which the peoples of the region can devote themselves 
to development of their own societies, a peace in which all the peoples 
of Southeast Asia can determine their own political future without outside 
interference. 

When this Administration took office, the authorized strength of 
American troops in South Vietnam was 549,500—the high water mark 
of American military presence in Southeast Asia. The United States had 
been negotiating at Paris for ten months but nothing had been agreed 
upon other than the shape of the bargaining table. No comprehensive 
allied peace proposal existed. There was no approved plan to reduce 


America’s involvement in the war—in the absence of a negotiated 
settlement. 


Since January of 1969, we have taken steps on all fronts to move 
toward peace. Along with the Government of South Vietnam, we have 
put forward a number of concrete and reasonable proposals to promote 
genuine negotiations. These proposals were first outlined by me 13 months 
ago, on May 14, 1969 and by President Thieu on July 11, 1969. Through 
both public and private channels, our proposals have been repeated and 
amplified many times since. 

These proposals are designed to secure the removal of all foreign 
military forces from South Vietnam and to establish conditions in which 
all political forces can compete freely and fairly in the future of the coun- 
try. Our principal goal has been to enable the people of South Vietnam 
to determine their future free of outside interference. 

To indicate our good faith, to improve the climate for negotiations, 
we changed the orders to our commanders in South Vietnam. This has 
helped to reduce casualties. We have cut tactical air operations in South 
Vietnam by more than 20 percent. We initiated a troop withdrawal pro- 
gram which, during the course of next spring, will bring American troop 
strength 265,000 men below the level authorized when this Administra- 
tion took office. 

These are not the actions of a government pursuing a military solu- 


tion. They are the decisions of a government seeking a just peace at the 
conference table. 


But Hanoi has ignored our unilateral gestures and rejected every 
offer of serious negotiations. Instead it has insisted that—as a precon- 
dition to talks—we pledge unconditionally to withdraw all American 
forces from South Vietnam and to overthrow the elected government. 

These proposals are not a basis for negotiation; they are a demand 
for surrender. For the United States to accept these conditions would 
make the negotiations meaningless. Acceptance of such conditions would 
assure in advance Communist domination of South Vietnam. 

With Hanoi’s intransigence on the negotiating front, this Administra- 
tion was faced with essentially three options. 

We could have continued the maximum existing level of American 
involvement in Vietnam. But this was incompatible with ihe Nixon Doc- 


trine of increasing responsibilities for the Asian countries; and it was un- 
acceptable to the American people. 
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We could have begun the immediate withdrawal of all our forces. 
We rejected this course of capitulation which would have only won tem- 
porary respite at the price of graver crises later. We also rejected that 
course as both incompatible with America’s commitments and tradition, 
and disastrous in terms of its long-range consequences for peace in the 
Pacific and peace in the world. 

We selected instead a third option—that of gradually shifting the 
total combat burden to the South Vietnamese. 

Since the beginning of this Administration 17 months ago, it has 
been our policy to train and equip the South Vietnamese to take over 
the burden of their own defense from American troops. Even in the 
absence of progress at the peace table in Paris, and despite continued 
enemy pressures in South Vietnam, this policy of ““Vietnamization” has 
permitted us to carry out repeated withdrawals of American troops. 

As our policy has been tested, more and more Americans have been 
brought home. By June of 1969, we could announce the pullout of 25,000 
American troops. They came home. In September of 1969, we announced 
the withdrawal of an additional 35,000 American troops. They came 
home. 

In December of 1969, we announced the withdrawal of 50,000 more 
American troops. They were home by spring of this year. On April 20, I 
announced the forthcoming withdrawal of an additional 150,000 Ameri- 
| cans to be completed during next spring—50,000 of them will be home 
or on their way home by the 15th of October. 





A Pouicy In TRANSITION 


This transfer of primary responsibility for self-defense from Ameri- 
can forces to Asian forces reflects our approach to foreign policy. Increas- 
ingly, the United States will look to the countries of the region to assume 
the primary responsibility for their own security——-while America moves 
gradually from a leading to a supporting role. 

To be successful this policy requires the striking of a careful bal- 
ance—whether in South Vietnam or elsewhere in Asia. While the grow- 
ing strength of our allies, and the growing measure of their regional co- 
operation allows for a reduction in American presence—they could not 
survive a sudden and precipitous American withdrawal from our respon- 
sibilities. This would lead to a collapse of local strength in the transition 
period between the old era of principal U.S. involvement to the new era 
of partnership and emphasis on local and regional cooperation. 

Doing too much for an allied people can delay their political ma- 
turity, promote a sense of dependency, and diminish that nation’s incen- 
tive to stand on its own feet. But doing too little for an ally can induce a 
sense of despair, endanger their right of self-determination and invite 
their defeat when confronted by an aggressor. 

As we have proceeded with Vietnamization it has been with these 
principles in mind. 

Looking at American policy in Vietnam these seventeen months, 
this Administration—in the generosity of its negotiating offers, in the 
limitations on its military actions, and in the consistency of its troop 
withdrawals—has written a record of restraint. The response from the 
enemy over those same seventeen months has been intransigence in Paris, 
belligerence from Hanoi and escalation of the war throughout Indochina. 
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Enemy attacks in Vietnam increased during April. 

This past winter Hanoi launched a major offensive against the legit- 
imate government of Laos which they themselves had helped to establish 
under the 1962 Geneva Accords. For years, in violation of those ac- 
cords, North Vietnamese troops have occupied Laotian territory and used 
its eastern regions as a highway for the export of aggression into South 
Vietnam. 

In March and April of this year, Communist troops used their long 
held bases in Cambodia to move against the Government of Cambodia in 
a way wnich increased the long-term threat to allied forces in South Viet- 
nam as well as to the future of our Vietnamization and withdrawal pro- 
grams. These new violations, too, took place against a backdrop of years 
of Communist disregard of the neutrality and territorial integrity of 
Cambodia—guaranteed in the 1954 Geneva Agreements to which Hanoi 
was a signatory. 


BACKGROUND OF THE AprRIL 30 DECISION 


In assessing the April 30 decision to move against the North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong sanctuaries in Cambodia, four basic facts must 
be remembered. 

It was North Vietnam—not we—which brought the Vietnam War 
into Cambodia. 

For five years, North Vietnam has used Cambodian territory as a 
sanctuary from which to attack allied forces in South Vietnam. For five 
years, American and allied forces—to preserve the concept of Cambodian 
neutrality and to confine the conflict in Southeast Asia—refrained from 
moving against those sanctuaries. 

It was the presence of North Vietnamese troops on Cambodian soil 
that contributed to the downfall of Prince Sihanouk. It was the indigna- 
tion of the Cambodian people against the presence of Vietnamese Com- 
munists in their country that led to riots in Phnom Penh which con- 
tributed to Prince Sihanouk’s ouster—an ouster that surprised no nation 
more than the United States. At the end of Sihanouk’s rule, the United 
States was making efforts to improve relations with his government and 
the Prince was taking steps against the Communist invaders on his na- 
tional soil. 

It was the government appointed by Prince Sihanouk and ratified 
by the Cambodian National Assembly—not a group of usurpers—which 
overthrew him with the approval of the National Assembly. The United 
States had neither connection with, nor knowledge of, these events. 

It was the major expansion of enemy activity in Cambodia that 
ultimately caused allied troops to end five years of restraint and attack 
the Communist base areas. 


The historical record is plain. 

Viet Cong and North Vietnamese troops have operated in Eastern 
Cambodia for years. The primary objective of these Communist forces 
has been the support of Hanoi’s aggression against South Vietnam. Just 
as it has violated the 1962 Geneva Accords on Laos, North Vietnam has 
consistently ignored its pledge, in signing the 1954 Geneva Accords, to 
respect Cambodian neutrality and territorial integrity. 

In a May 1967 Phnom Penh radio broadcast, Prince Sihanouk’s 
following remarks were reported to the Cambodia people: 
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“IT must tell you that the Vietnamese communists and the Viet 
Cong negotiated with us three or four times but that absolutely noth- 
ing comes out of the negotiations . . . After I expelled the French 
and after the French troops left Cambodia, Viet Minh remained in 
our country in order to conquer it. How can we have confidence in 
the Viet Minh?. . . If we side with the Viet Minh we will lose our 
independence.” 


Late in 1969, Prince Sihanouk ordered Cambodia’s underequipped 
and weak armed forces to exercise some measure of control over North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong Communist forces occupying Cambodian 
territory. 

At the same time, the Communist forces were actively preparing in 
their base areas for new combat in South Vietnam. These areas—on the 
Cambodian side of the Vietnam-Cambodian border—have for years 
served as supply depots and base camps for enemy troops infiltrated 
through Laos into South Vietnam. They have also served as sanctuaries 
for North Vietnamese and Viet Cong headquarters elements and for 
combat troops to rest, refit and re-supply on their return from South 
Vietnam. 

Our screening of more than six tons of documents captured in the 
Cambodian operations has provided conclusive proof of Communist reli- 
ance on Cambodia as a logistic and infiltration corridor and as a secure 
area from which Communist designs on Vietnam as well as in Cambodia 
itself could be carried out. 

On January 6, 1970, Prince Sihanouk departed on vacation in 
France. His Prime Minister, Lon Nol, and Deputy Prime Minister, Sirik 
Matak, were left in charge. In early March, with Sihanouk still in power, 
there were public demonstrations, first in the Eastern provinces of Cam- 
bodia and later in Phnom Penh, against flagrant North Vietnamese viola- 
tion of Cambodia’s territorial integrity. 

On March 13, Prince Sihanouk left Paris for Moscow and Peking, 
avowedly to seek Soviet and Chinese assistance in persuading the Viet- 
namese Communists to reduce the presence of North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong forces in Cambodia. 

Then, on March 18, the Cambodian National Assembly by unani- 
mous vote declared that Prince Sihanouk was no longer Chief of State. 
Cheng Heng was retained as Acting Chief of State. Lon Nol and Sirik 
Matak kept their positions. Reasons for Sihanouk’s ouster included grow- 
ing objections to his mishandling of the economy and to his by-passing 
of the Cabinet and National Assembly; but resentment over North Viet- 
nam’s flagrant misuse of Cambodian territory certainly contributed. 
Sihanouk arrived in Peking the same day, and met with the Peking lead- 
ership as well as with the North Vietnamese Prime Minister who had 
hastened to Peking to greet him. Thereafter Sihanouk has increasingly 
identified himself with the Communist cause in Indochina. 

This government had no advance warning of the ouster of Sihanouk, 
with whom we had been attempting to improve relations. Our initial 
response was to seek to preserve the status quo with regard to Cambodia 
and to try to prevent an expansion of Communist influence. The immu- 
nity of the Cambodian sanctuaries had been a serious military handicap 
for us for many years. But we had refrained from moving against them 
in order to contain the conflict. We recognized both the problems facing 
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Sihanouk and the fact that he had exercised some measure of control 
over Communist activities, through regulation of the flow of rice and 
military supplies into the sanctuaries from coastal ports. We considered 
that a neutral Cambodia outweighed the military benefits of a move 
against the base areas. 

This is why diplomatically our first reaction to Sihanouk’s overthrow 
was to encourage some form of accommodation in Cambodia. We spoke 
in this sense to interested governments. And we made clear through many 
channels that we had no intention of exploiting the Cambodian upheaval 
for our own ends. 

These attempts ran afoul of Hanoi’s designs. North Vietnam and the 
Viet Cong withdrew their representation from Phnom Penh. North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong forces began to expand their base areas along 
the border. 

By April 3, they were beginning to launch attacks against Cam- 
bodian forces in Svay Rieng Province. Later these attacks were extended 
to other outposts in Eastern Cambodia, forcing Cambodian troops to 
evacuate border positions in the Parrot’s Beak area by April 10. Com- 
munist attacks were also directed against Mekong River traffic. 

By April 16, the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong troops began to 
launch isolated attacks deep into Cambodia including an attack on the 
capital of Takeo Province south of Phnom Penh. 

Despite escalating Communist activity in Cambodia, we continued 
to exercise restraint. Though the implications of the Communist actions 
for our efforts in Vietnam were becoming increasingly ominous, Com- 
munist intentions in Cambodia were still not absolutely clear. The mili- 
tary moves by the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong in Cambodia could 
still be interpreted as temporary actions to secure their base camps in 
light of the uncertainties following Sihanouk’s removal. 

When I! made my April 20 speech announcing the withdrawal of 
150,000 troops over the next year, I knew that we might be at a crossroads 
in Cambodia. I nevertheless made the announcement because it would 
leave no doubt about our intention to de-escalate the conflict. 

I also used the occasion to restate very forthcoming political prin- 
ciples for a negotiated peace. At the same time I described the pattern 
of North Vietnamese aggression in Indochina, and acknowledged that 
my withdrawal decision involved some risks when viewed against this 
enemy escalation. I therefore reiterated my determination to take 
strong and effective measures if increased enemy action in Laos, Cam- 
bodia or South Vietnam jeopardized the security of our remaining forces 
in Vietnam. 

Within days of my April 20 speech, Communist intentions became 
painfully and unambiguously clear. In the face of our restraint and our 
warnings, the North Vietnamese continued to expand their territorial 
control, threatening to link up their base areas. From a series of isolated 
enclaves, the base areas were rapidly becoming a solid band of self- 
sustaining territory stretching from Laos to the sea from which any 
pretense of Cambodian sovereignty was rapidly being excluded. 

—On April 20, North Vietnamese forces temporarily captured 

Saang, only eighteen miles south of Phnom Penh. 

—On April 22, Communist forces assaulted the town of Snuol east 

of Phnom Penh. 
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—On April 23, they attacked the town of Mimot and an important 
bridge linking the town of Snuol and the capital of Kratie Province 
on Route 13. 

—On April 24, they moved on the resort city of Kep. 

—On April 26, they attacked some ships on the Mekong and oc- 

cupied the town of Angtassom, a few miles west of Takeo. 

—They then attacked the city of Chhlong, on the Mekong River 

north of Phnom Penh, and the port city of Kampot. 

—During this same period, they cut almost every major road leading 

south and east out of Phnom Penh. 

The prospect suddenly loomed of Cambodia’s becoming virtually 
one large base area for attack anywhere into South Vietnam along the 
600 miles of the Cambodian frontier. The enemy in Cambodia would 
have enjoyed complete freedom of action to move forces and supplies 
rapidly across the entire length of South Vietnam’s flank to attack our 
forces in South Vietnam with impunity from well-stocked sanctuaries 
along the border. 

We thus faced a rapidly changing military situation from that which 
existed on April 20. 

The possibility of a grave new threat to our troops in South Vietnam 
was rapidly becoming an actuality. 

This pattern of Communist action prior to our decision of April 30 
makes it clear the enemy was intent both on expanding and strengthening 
its military position along the Cambodian border and overthrowing the 
Cambodian government. The plans were laid, the orders issued, and 
already being implemented by Communist forces. 

Not only the clear evidence of Communist actions—but supporting 
data screened from more than six tons of subsequently captured Com- 
munist documents—leaves no doubt that the Communists’ move against 
the Cambodian Government preceded the U.S. action against the base 
areas. 


THREE OPTIONS 


On April 30, before announcing our response, I outlined the three 
basic choices we had in the face of the expanding Communist threat. 

First, we could do nothing. This would have eroded an important 
restraint on the loss of American lives. It would have run the risk of 
Cambodia’s becoming one vast enemy staging area, a springboard for 
attacks on South Vietnam without fear of retaliation. The dangers of 
having done nothing would not have fully materialized for several months 
and this government might have been commended for exercising restraint. 
But, as withdrawals proceeded, our paralysis would have seriously jeopar- 
dized our forces in Vietnam and would have led to longer lists of Ameri- 
can casualties. The United States could not accept the consequences of 
inaction in the face of this enemy escalation. The American men remain- 
ing in South Vietnam after our withdrawal of 150,000 would have been in 
severe jeopardy. 

Our second choice was to provide massive assistance to Cambodia. 
This was an unrealistic alternative. The small Cambodian army of 30,000 
could not effectively utilize any massive transfusion of military assistance 
against the immediate enemy threat. We also did not wish to get drawn 
into the permanent direct defense of Cambodia. This would have been 
inconsistent with the basic premises of our foreign policy. 
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After intensive consultations with my top advisers, I chose the third 
course. With the South Vietnamese we launched joint attacks against 
the base areas so long occupied by Communist forces. 

Our military objectives were to capture or destroy the arms, ammuni- 
tion and supplies that had been built up in those sanctuaries over a period 
of years and to disrupt the enemy’s communication network. At the least 
this would frustrate the impact of any Communist success in linking up 
their base areas if it did not prevent this development altogether. 

I concluded that, regardless of the success of Communist assaults on 
the Cambodian Government, the destruction of the enemy’s sanctuaries 
would: 


—remove a grave potential threat to our remaining men in South 
Vietnam, and so reduce future American casualties. 

—give added assurance of the continuance of our troop withdrawal 
program. 

—insure the timetable for our Vietnamization program. 

—increase the chances of shortening the war in South Vietnam. 

—enhance the prospects of a negotiated peace. 

—emphasize to the enemy whether in Southeast Asia or elsewhere 
that the word of the United States—whether given in a promise 
or a warning—was still good. 


THE Muiirary OPERATIONS 


Ten major operations were launched against a dozen of the most 
significant base areas with 32,000 American troops and 48,000 South 
Vietnamese participating at various times. As of today, all Americans, 
including logistics personnel and advisers, have withdrawn, as have a 
majority of the South Vietnamese forces. 

Our military response to the enemy’s escalation was measured in 
every respect. It was a limited operation for a limited period of time with 
limited objectives. 

We have scrupulously observed the 21-mile limit on penetration of 
our ground combat forces into Cambodian territory. These self-imposed 
time and geographic restrictions may have cost us some military advan- 
tages, but we knew that we could achieve our primary objectives within 
these restraints. And these restraints underscored the limited nature of 
our purpose to the American people. 

My June 3 interim report pointed up the success of these operations 
and the massive amounts of supplies we were seizing and destroying. We 
have since added substantially to these totals. A full inventory is attached 
as an appendix to the report. Here are some highlights. 

According to latest estimates from the field, we have captured: 

—22,892 individual weapons—enough to equip about 74 full- 

strength North Vietnamese infantry battalions and 2,509 big crew- 
served weapons—enough to equip about 25 full-strength North 
Vietnamese infantry battalions; 

—More than 15 million rounds of ammunition or about what the 

enemy has fired in South Vietnam during the past year; 

—14 million pounds of rice, enough to feed all the enemy combat 

battalions estimated to be in South Vietnam for about four months; 
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—143,000 rockets, mortars, and recoilless rifle rounds, used against 
cities and bases. Based on recent experience, the number of mor- 
tars, large rockets, and recoilless rifle rounds is equivalent to what 
the enemy shoots in about 14 months in South Vietnam; 

—Over 199,552 anti-aircraft rounds, 5,482 mines, 62,022 grenades, 
and 83,000 pounds of explosives, including 1,002 satchel charges; 

—Over 435 vehicles and destroyed over 11,688 bunkers and other 
military structures. 

And while our objective has been supplies rather than personnel, the 
enemy has also taken a heavy manpower loss—11,349 men killed and 
about 2,328 captured and detainees. 

These are impressive statistics. But what is the deeper meaning of 
the piles of enemy supplies and the rubble of enemy installations? 

We have eliminated an immediate threat to our forces and to the 
security of South Vietnam—and produced the prospect of fewer Amer- 
ican casualties in the future. 

We have inflicted extensive casualties and very heavy losses in 
material on the enemy—losses which can now be replaced only from the 
North during a monsoon season and in the face of counteraction by South 
Vietnamese ground and U.S. air forces. 

We have ended the concept of Cambodian sanctuaries, immune from 
attack, upon which the enemy military had relied for five years. 

We have dislocated supply lines and disrupted Hanoi’s strategy in 
the Saigon area and the Mekong Delta. The enemy capacity to mount a 
major offensive in this vital populated region of the South has been 
greatly diminished. 

We have effectively cut off the enemy from resupply by the sea. In 
1969, well over half of the munitions being delivered to the North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong in Cambodia came by sea. 

We have, for the time being, separated the Communist main force 
units—regular troops organized in formal units similar to conventional 
armies—from the guerrillas in the southern part of Vietnam. This should 
provide a boost to pacification efforts. 

We have guaranteed the continuance of our troop withdrawal pro- 
gram. On June 3, I reaffirmed that 150,000 more Americans would 
return home within a year and announced that 50,000 would leave Viet- 
nam by October 15. 

We have bought time for the South Vietnamese to strengthen them- 
selves against the enemy. 

We have witnessed visible proof of the success of Vietnamization as 
the South Vietnamese performed with skill and valor and competence 
far beyond the expectation of our commanders or American advisers. 
The morale and self-confidence of the Army of South Vietnam is higher 
than ever before. 

These then are the major accomplishments of the operations against 
the Cambodian base areas. Americans can take pride in the leadership of 
General Abrams and in the competence and dedication of our forces. 

There is another way to view the success of these operations. What if 
we had chosen the first option—and done nothing? 

The enemy sanctuaries by now would have been expanded and 
strengthened. The thousands of troops he lost, in killed or captured, 
would be available to attack American positions and with the enormous 
resources that we captured or destroyed still in his hands. 
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Our Vietnamization program would be in serious jeopardy; our 
withdrawals of troops could only have been carried out in the face of 
serious threat to our remaining troops in Vietnam. 

We would have confronted an adversary emboldened by our timid- 
ity, an adversary who had ignored repeated warnings. 

The war would be a good deal further from over than it is today. 

Had we stood by and let the enemy act with impunity in Cam- 
bodia—we would be facing a truly bleak situation. 

The allied operations have greatly reduced these risks and enhanced 
the prospects for the future. However, many difficulties remain and some 
setbacks are inevitable. We still face substantial problems, but the Cam- 
bodian operations will enable us to pursue our goals with greater 
confidence. 

When the decision to go into Cambodia was announced on April 30, 
we anticipated broad disagreement and dissent within the society. Given 
the divisions on this issue among the American people, it could not have 
been otherwise. 

But the majority of the Americans supported that decision—and 
now that the Cambodian operation is over, I believe there is a wide 
measure of understanding of the necessity for it. 

Although there remains disagreement about its long-term signifi- 
cance, about the cost to our society of having taken this action—there can 
be little disagreement now over the immediate military success that has 
been achieved. With American ground operations in Cambodia ended, we 
shall move forward with our plan to end the war in Vietnam and to 
secure the just peace on which all Americans are united. 


THE Future 


Now that our ground forces and our logistic and advisory personnel 

have all been withdrawn, what will be our future policy for Cambodia? 

The following will be the guidelines of our policy in Cambodia: 

1. There will be no U.S. ground personnel in Cambodia except for 
the regular staff of our Embassy in Phnom Penh. 

2. There will be no U.S. advisers with Cambodian units. 

3. We will conduct-—with the approval of the Cambodian Govern- 
ment—air interdiction missions against the enemy efforts to move 
supplies and personnel through Cambodia toward South Viet- 
nam and to re-establish base areas relevant to the war in Vietnam. 
We do this to protect our forces in South Vietnam. 

4. We will turn over material captured in the base areas in Cam- 
bodia to the Cambodian Government to help it defend its neu- 
trality and independence. 

5. We will provide military assistance to the Cambodian Govern- 
ment in the form of small arms and relatively unsophisticated 
equipment in types and quantities suitable for their army. To 
date we have supplied about $5 million of these items principally 
in the form of small arms, mortars, trucks, aircraft parts, com- 
munications equipment and medical supplies. 
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6. We will encourage other countries of the region to give diplo- 
matic support to the independence and neutrality of Cambodia. 
We welcome the efforts of the Djakarta group of countries* to 
mobilize world opinion and encourage Asian cooperation to this 
end. 

7. We will encourage and support the efforts of third countries who 
wish to furnish Cambodia with troops or material. We applaud 
the efforts of Asian nations to help Cambodia preserve its neu- 
trality and independence. 

I will let the Asian Governments speak for themselves concerning 
their future policies. I am confident that two basic principles will govern 
the actions of those nations helping Cambodia : 

—They will be at the request of, and in close concert with the Cam- 

bodian Government. 

—tThey will not be at the expense of those nations’ own defense— 
indeed they will contribute to their security which they see bound 
up with events in Cambodia. 

The South Vietnamese plan to help. Of all the countries of South- 
east Asia, South Vietnam has most at stake in Cambodia. A North Viet- 
namese takeover would, of course, have profound consequences for its 
security. At the same time, the leaders of South Vietnam recognize that 
the primary focus of their attention must be on the security of their own 
country. President Thieu has reflected these convictions in his major radio 


and TV address of June 27. Our understanding of Saigon’s intentions is 
as follows: 


1. South Vietnamese forces remain ready to prevent reestablishment 
of base areas along South Vietnam’s frontier. 

2. South Vietnamese forces will remain ready to assist in the evacua- 
tion of Vietnamese civilians and to respond selectively to appeals 
from the Cambodian Government should North Vietnamese ag- 
gression make this necessary. 

3. Most of these operations will be launched from within South Viet- 
nam. There will be no U:S. air or logistics support. There will 
not be U.S. advisers on these operations. 

4. The great majority of South Vietnamese forces are to leave 
Cambodia. 

5. The primary objective of the South Vietnamese remains Viet- 
namization within their country. Whatever actions are taken in 
Cambodia will be consistent with this objective. 


In this June 27 speech President Thieu emphasized that his govern- 
ment will concentrate on efforts within South Vietnam. He pledged that 
his country will always respect the territory, borders, independence and 
neutrality of Cambodia and will not interfere in its internal politics. His 
government does not advocate stationing troops permanently in Cam- 
bodia or sending the South Vietnamese army to fight the war for the 
Cambodian army. 

Under the foreign policy guidelines first outlined at Guam a year 
ago, I stressed that a threatened country should first make maximum 
efforts in its own self-defense. The Cambodian people and soldiers are 


*Australia, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, New Zealand, The Philip- 
pines, Singapore, South Vietnam, Thailand 
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doing that against the superior force of the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong invaders. The majority of the Cambodian people support the pres- 
ent government against the foreign intruders. Cambodian troops have 
remained loyal and have stood up well in the face of great pressures from 
a better-armed and experienced foe. 

Secondly, our policy stresses there should be regional cooperation 
where a country is not strong enough to defend herself. Cambodia’s neigh- 
bors are providing that cooperation by joining with her in a collective 
effort. Each of them is a target of Communist aggression; each has a stake 
in Cambodia’s neutrality and independence. 

Third, the U.S. will assist such self-help and regional actions 
where our participation can make a difference. Over the long term, we 
expect the countries of Asia to provide increasingly for their own defense. 
However, we are now in a transitional phase when nations are shoulder- 
ing greater responsibilities but when U.S. involvement, while declining, 
still plays an important role. 

In this interim period, we must offset our lower direct involvement 
with increased military and economic assistance. To meet our foreign 
policy obligations while reducing our presence will require a redirection— 
both quantitatively and qualitatively—in our assistance programs. 

Prince Sihanouk wrote in December 1969 about the Communist 
threat to his country and the balance presented by American forces in 
Southeast Asia. In a generally anti-American article in the official Cam- 
bodian Government Party newspaper he stated: 


“On the diplomatic and political plane, the fact that the U.S. 
remains in our region and does not yet leave it allows us maneuver- 
ings. . . . to assure on the one hand our more than honorable pres- 
ence in the concert of nations. . . . this presence (and this is an irony 
of fate for the anti-imperialists that we are) is an essential condition 
for the ‘respect’, the ‘friendship’ and even for the aid of our socialist 
‘friends.’ When the U.S. has left these regions, it is certain that the 
Cambodia of the Sangkum will be the objective of the shellings of 
the heavy Communist guns: unfriendliness, subversion, aggressions, 
infiltrations and even occupations.” 


Tue SEARCH FOR PEACE 


In our search for a lasting peace in Southeast Asia, we are applying 
the three basic principles of our foreign policy which are set forth in the 
Foreign Policy Report to Congress last February: partnership, strength 
and willingness to negotiate. 

—The partnership of our Vietnamization Program and of our sup- 

port for regional defense efforts. 

—The strength of our action against the Communist bases in Cam- 
bodia and the steadfastness of the American people to see the war 
through to an honorable conclusion. 

—The willingness to negotiate expressed in our generous proposals 
for a settlement and in our flexibility once Hanoi agrees to serious 
negotiations. 


All three elements are needed to bring peace in Southeast Asia. The 
willingness to negotiate will prove empty unless buttressed by the willing- 
ness to stand by just demands. Otherwise negotiations will be a subterfuge 
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for capitulation. This would only bring a false and transitory peace 
abroad and recrimination at home. 

While we search for genuine negotiation we must continue to demon- 
strate resolution both abroad and at home and we must support the com- 
mon defense efforts of threatened Asian nations. 

To the leaders in Hanoi, I say the time has come to negotiate. There 
is nothing to be gained in waiting. There is never an ideal moment when 
both sides are in perfect equilibrium. 

The lesson of the last two months has reinforced the lessons of the 
last two years—the time has come to negotiate a just peace. 

In Cambodia, the futility of expanded aggression has been demon- 
strated. By its actions in Cambodia, North Vietnam and the Viet Cong 
provoked the destruction of their sanctuaries and helped to weld together 
the independent states of Southeast Asia in a collective defense effort, 
which will receive American support. 

The other side cannot impose its will through military means. We 
have no intention of imposing ours. We have not raised the terms for 
a settlement as a result of our recent military successes. We will not lower 
our minimum terms in response to enemy pressure. Our objective remains 
a negotiated peace with justice for both sides and which gives the people 
of South Vietnam the opportunity to shape their own future. 

With major efforts the North Vietnamese can perhaps rebuild or 
readjust Cambodia supply areas over a period of months. They can pur- 
sue their war against South Vietnam and her neighbors. But what end 
would a new round of conflict serve? There is no military solution to this 
conflict. Sooner or later, peace must come. It can come now, through a 
negotiated settlement that is fair to both sides and humiliates neither. Or 
it can come months or years from now, with both sides having paid the 
further price of protracted struggle. 

We would hope that Hanoi would ponder seriously its choice, con- 
sidering both the promise of an honorable peace and the costs of con- 
tinued war. 


We repeat: all our previous proposals, public and private, remain 
on the conference table to be explored, including the principles of a just 
political settlement that I outlined on April 20. 

We search for a political solution that reflects the will of the South 
Vietnamese people, and allows them to determine their future without 
outside interference. 

We recognize that a fair political solution should reflect the existing 
relationship of political forces. 

We pledge to abide by the outcome of the political process agreed 
upon by the South Vietnamese. 

For our part, we shall renew our efforts to bring about genuine 
negotiations both in Paris and for all of Indochina. As I said in my ad- 
dress last September to the United Nations General Assembly: 

“The people of Vietnam, North and South alike, have demon- 
strated heroism enough to last a century . . . The people of Viet- 
nam, North and South, have endured an unspeakable weight of suf- 
fering for a generation. And they deserve a better future.” 


We call on Hanoi to join us at long last in bringing about that better 
future. 
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SIGNIFICANT ENEMy Losses IN CAMBODIA* 


EE 4, 067, 177 
TETAS TR Oe EE, TOT Tee 10, 694, 990 
Total Small Arms (Machine Gun & Rifle Rounds) -----_-- 14, 762, 167 
ARE Nh Te LRT 199, 552 
NTS AIDEN TROD ROLLE a 68, 539 
nN ach dtl: Alta A ebibaachleidnebcnbnn 2, 123 
a II sce il sitet dasbidinhdabiacsia 43, 160 
ee ae aT Pe ee 29, 185 
ES pp a ea ee nee eae 62, 022 
RES RAE REN! SAS ee eT 5, 482 
**Figures do not include 70 tons of assorted ammunition. 
II. Weapons 
Ee RTE a is 9m te ae Oe ee 22, 892 
REI aR ree ears a bh ee eer en rE 2, 509 
III. Food 
iii recede ibncninlibbicleibaiiiissttuin tenis 14, 046, 000 
NNT TT RT eT Tee 309, 012 
Ee ee 14, 518, 000 
IV. Facilities 
Bunkers/Structures destroyed_____......._..........__--- 11, 688 
V. Transportation 
I ih dh icicle nih liana citi ceatcilacabin 435 
a RP SSS Cee DS Re ee Tee Eee 167 
VI. Examples of Other Equipment 
rit i sci in nin celia llieideaclinstieblhhintcaiias 248 
I a A a 49 
Total Communications Equipment (Ibs) _---_------------ 58, 600 
Miscellaneous Explosives (lbs) (including 1002 satchel 
I Nt iid i sence tibinpcdeenebleleneapinbespislahind 83, 000 
Snr UND snd io di dashed hares 110, 800 
I II isi ii ci ge cgay ical i Side lia 12, 400 
VII. Personnel 
tides ah dhs chitin inant 11, 349 
See mm IY irene entmesepcieiainintiontion 2, 328 


*As of June 29, 1970, based on latest available data from the field—subject to change. 


NOTE: The report was released at San Clemente, Calif. For the summary of the report, 


see the preceding item. 





Special Milk Program 


Statement by the President Upon Allowing the 
Authorization To Become Law Without His 
Signature. June 30,1970 


Eleven days ago, the Congress sent to me H.R. 5554, 
which would extend the authorization for the special 
milk program. I have not signed this measure. But, to- 
day—without my signature—it becomes law. 

H.R. 5554 authorizes appropriations of $120 million 
in fiscal year 1971 and subsequent years. The administra- 
tion’s 1971 budget did not include funds for this pro- 
gram. In a special message to the Congress February 26, 
1970, I urged that this and similar lower-priority Federal 
subsidy programs be discontinued. As I said then, no 
time-honored program is sacrosanct if it cannot be justi- 
fied on the grounds of high priority. 


The funds authorized in H.R. 5554 subsidize the pur- 
chase of milk, in the great majority of cases subsidizing 
families able to pay the full cost. Less than 10 percent 
of the milk served goes to children from poverty families. 

I am mindful of the vital importance of milk for all of 
our schoolchildren and also of the genuine need to keep 
our dairy industry strong. But I firmly believe the major 
portion of the funds authorized in this bill should have 
been authorized for more effective nutritional programs 
to benefit children from poor families and on a basis 
which includes milk as part of the balanced, nutritious 
school lunch program. 

I have already acted on this conviction. On May 14, 
1970, I signed into law H.R. 515 which improved the 
National School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition Act. 
The effect of this legislation is to assure that every child 


from a family whose income falls below the poverty line 
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will receive a free or reduced-price lunch. These lunches 
include milk. 

To properly fund this legislation, a budget amendment 
of $217 million additional is being transmitted to the 
Congress today for the school lunch and child nutrition 
programs in fiscal 1971, bringing the total Federal fund- 
ing for these programs to $900 million. That amount is 
by no means the whole story of this administration’s 
determined efforts to eliminate hunger and malnutrition 
in America. Total requests for food assistance programs 
in fiscal °71 exceed $2.5 billion, more than twice the 
amount expended on these programs 2 years ago and 
$900 million more than I requested and obtained last 

ear. 

. Thus there should be no doubt about this administra- 
tion’s commitment to the fight against hunger. If this 
effort is to be successful, it must be carried on in a way 
that is clearly recognized as responsible. We must avoid 
wasting the taxpayers’ money on overlapping and unnec- 
essary programs. Therefore, it should be clearly under- 
stood that whatever funds I use from this program I 
intend to use for the school lunch and child nutrition and 
milk programs for children from poverty families, and 
not for those who are in no need of such a subsidy. I 
have allowed this measure to become law with these 
objectives in view. 

In its future actions on spending, I urge the Congress 
to join me in the constant and crucial effort to hold 
down Federal spending and prevent another wave of 
inflation, 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
As enacted, the bill (H.R. 5554) is Public Law 91-295, which 
became law without the President’s signature on June 30, 1970. 
For the President’s letter transmitting a budget amendment for 
the school lunch and child nutrition programs, see the following 
item. 


School Lunch and Child 
Nutrition Programs 


The President’s Letter to the President of the Senate 
Requesting Budget Amendments for Fiscal Year 1971 
Programs. June 30, 1970 


Sir: 

I ask the Congress to consider an amendment to the 
requests for appropriations in the budget for fiscal year 
1971 in the amount of $216,579,000 for the Department 
of Agriculture for the Child Nutrition Programs to carry 
out Public Law 91-248. 

As I stated on approving this legislation on May 14, 
“This legislation will help the Administration achieve its 
goal of expanding the school lunch program for all chil- 
dren and providing free or reduced price lunches for 
every needy child.” 
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Further details of this proposal and the necessity there- 
fore are set forth in the enclosed letter from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and 
recommendations I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
RicHARD Nixon 
[The President of the Senate] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was released at San Clemente, Calif. 

For a statement by the President referring to the letter, see the 
preceding item. For the President’s statement of May 14, 1970, 
upon approving Public Law 91-248, see page 639 of this volume 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 


Importation of Certain Meats 
Proclamation 3993. June 30, 1970 


QuaNTITATIVE LIMITATIONS ON THE IMPORTATION OF 
CeEerTAIN Meats INTO THE UNITED STATES 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Whereas section 2(a) of the Act of August 22, 1964 
(78 Stat. 594, 19 U.S.C. 1202 note) (hereafter referred 
to as “the Act”), declares that it is the policy of the 
Congress that the aggregate quantity of the articles 
specified in item 106.10 (relating to fresh, chilled, or 
frozen cattle meat) and item 106.20 (relating to fresh, 
chilled, or frozen meat of goats and sheep (except lambs) ) 
of the Tariff Schedules of the United States (hereafter 
referred to as “meat”) which may be imported into the 
United States in any calendar year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1964, shall not exceed a quantity as prescribed 
in that section (hereafter referred to as “adjusted base 
quantity”); and 

WuerEAs section 2(b) of the Act provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture for each calendar year after 
1964 shall estimate and publish— 


(1) before the beginning of each calendar year the 
adjusted base quantity for such calendar year; and 

(2) before the first day of each calendar quarter the 
aggregate quantity of meat which in the absence of the 
limitations under the Act would be imported during such 
calendar year (hereafter referred to as “potential ag- 
gregate imports’’) ; and 

Wuereas the Secretary of Agriculture, in compliance 
with the requirements of sections 2 (a) and (b) of the 
Act, estimated the adjusted base quantity of meat for 
the calendar year 1970 to be 998.8 million pounds and 
before the first day of the third calendar quarter of 1970 
estimated the potential aggregate imports of meat for 
1970 to be 1,140.0 million pounds; and 

Wuereas the potential aggregate imports of meat for 
the calendar year 1970, estimated before the third calen- 
dar quarter of 1970 by the Secretary of Agriculture, 








exceeds 110 percent of the adjusted base quantity of 
meat for the calendar year 1970 estimated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; and 

WHEREAS no limitation under the Act is in effect with 
respect to the calendar year 1970; and 

Wuereas section 2(c)(1) of the Act requires the 
President in such circumstances to limit by proclamation 
the total quantity of meat which may be entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption, during the 
calendar year, to the adjusted base quantity estimated for 
such calendar year by the Secretary of Agriculture pur- 
suant to section 2(b) (1) of the Act; and 

WHEREAS section 2(d) of the Act provides that the 
President may suspend the total quantity proclaimed 
pursuant to section 2(c) of the Act if he determines and 
proclaims that such action is required by overriding eco- 
nomic or national security interests of the United States, 
giving special weight to the importance to the Nation of 
the economic well-being of the domestic livestock in- 
dustry; and 

WHeErEAS section 2(d) of the Act further provides 
that such suspension shall be for such period as the 
President determines and proclaims to be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of section 2(d) ; 

Now, THEREFoRE, I, RicHarp Nrxon, President of 
the United States, acting under and by virtue of the 
authority vested in me as President and pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 of the Act, do hereby proclaim as follows: 

(1) In conformity with and as required by section 
2(c)(1) of the Act, the total quantity of the articles spe- 
cified in item 106.10 (relating to fresh, chilled, or frozen 
cattle meat) and item 106.20 (relating to fresh, chilled, 
or frozen meat of goats and sheep (except lambs) ) of 
part 2B, schedule 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States which may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption during the calendar year 1970, is 
limited to 998.8 million pounds. 

(2) It is hereby determined pursuant to section 2(d) 
of the Act that the suspension of the limitation proclaimed 
in paragraph (1) is required by overriding economic in- 
terests of the United States, giving special weight to the 
importance to the Nation of the economic well-being of 
the domestic livestock industry. 

(3) The limitation proclaimed in paragraph (1) is 
suspended during the balance of the calendar year 1970 
unless because of changed circumstances it becomes neces- 
sary to take further action under the Act. It is hereby 
determined necessary that such suspension shall be for 
such period in order to carry out the purposes of section 
2(d) of the Act. 

Effective date: June 30, 1970 


In Witness WuHeErREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirtieth day of June, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of 
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the United States of America, the one hundred and 
ninety-fourth. 
RicHarD Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:23 am, 
July 1, 1970] 


NOTE: The proclamation was released at San Clemente, Calif. 

For Executive Order 11539, delegations of authority to negotiate 
agreements and issue regulations limiting imports of certain meats, 
see the following item. 


Importation of Certain Meats 
Executive Order 11539. June 30, 1970 


DELEGATIONS OF AUTHORITY To NEGOTIATE AGREE- 
MENTS AND IssuE REGULATIONS LimITING IMPoRTS 
OF CERTAIN MEATS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 204 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1854), and section 301 of title 3 of the United States 
Code, and as President of the United States, it is ordered 
as follows: 

SecTion 1. The Secretary of State, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations, is authorized to 
negotiate bilateral agreements with representatives of 
governments of foreign countries limiting the export from 
the respective countries and the importation into the 
United States of fresh, chilled, or frozen cattle meat (item 
106.10 of the Tariff Schedules of the United States) 
and fresh, chilled, or frozen meat of goats and sheep, 
except lambs (item 106.20 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States) which are the products of such countries. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture, with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of State and the Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, is authorized to issue 
regulations governing the entry or withdrawal from 
warehouse for consumption in the United States of any 
such meats to carry out any such agreement. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioner of Customs shall take such 
actions and supply such information to the Secretary of 
Agriculture with respect to entry or withdrawal from 
warehouse for consumption in the United States of such 
meats as the Secretary of Agriculture, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State and the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations, may request to carry out any 
such agreements or regulations. 

Sec. 4. Heads of departments and heads of agencies 
are hereby authorized to redelegate within their respec- 
tive departments or agencies the functions herein assigned 
to them, except that the function of negotiating agree- 
ments delegated to the Secretary of State by section 1 and 
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the function of issuing regulations delegated to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture by section 2 of this order may be 
redelegated only to officials required to be appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, as pro- 
vided by 3 U.S.C. 301. 
RicHARD Nixon 
The White House 
June 30, 1970 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:23 am., 
July 1, 1970} 
note: The Executive order was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


For Proclamation 3993, quantitative limitations on the importa- 
tion of certain meats into the United States, see the preceding 
item. 


Federal Executive Salary Schedule 
Executive Order 11540. July 1, 1970 


AMENDING Executive Orper No. 11248, Pracinc 
CERTAIN Pos!ITIONS IN LEVELS IV AND V OF THE 
FEDERAL EXECUTIVE SALARY SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 5317 
of title 5 of the United States Code, as amended, Execu- 
tive Order No. 11248 of October 10, 1965, as amended, 
is further amended as follows: 

1. Section 1 of that Order, placing certain positions 
in level IV of the Federal Executive Salary Schedule, is 
amended— 

(a) by substituting for the words “Assistant Director 
for Executive Management, Bureau of the Budget, Execu- 
tive Office of the President”, in item (5) thereof, the 
words “Assistant Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, Executive Office of the President” ; and 

(b) by adding thereto the following: 

(11) Associate Director, Office of Management and 
Budget, Executive Office of the President. 

2. Section 2 of that Order, placing certain positions 
in level V of the Federal Executive Salary Schedule, is 
amended— 

(a) by deleting “‘(22) General Counsel, Office of the 
Special Representative for Trade Negotiations” ; and 

(b) by renumbering items (23) and (24) as (22) 
and (23), respectively. 

This order shall be effective July 1, 1970. 

RicHARD Nixon 
The White House 

July 1, 1970 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:06 p.m., 
July 1, 1970) 


NoTE: The Executive order was released at San Clemente, Calif. 
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Executive Office of the President 


Executive Order 11541. July 1, 1970 

PRESCRIBING THE DuTIES OF THE OFFICE OF MAN- 
AGEMENT AND BUDGET AND THE Domestic CouUN- 
CIL IN THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESDENT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and statutes of the United States, including section 
301 of title 3 of the United States Code, and pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1970 (hereinafter referred 
to as “the Plan”), it is ordered as follows: 


SecTIon 1. (a) All functions transferred to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by Part I of the Plan (including 
the function vested by section 102(f) of designating the 
officials of the Office of Management and Budget who 
shall act as Director during the absence or disability of 
the Deputy Director or in the event of a vacancy in the 
office of Deputy Director) are hereby delegated to the 
Director of the Office of Management and Budget in the 
Executive Office of the President. Such functions shall be 
carried out by the Director under the direction of the 
President and pursuant to such further instructions as the 
President from time to time may issue. 


(b) All outstanding delegations, rules, regulations, or- 
ders, circulars, bulletins, or other forms of Executive or 
administrative action issued or taken by or relating to the 
Bureau of the Budget or the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget prior to the effective date of this order shall, 
until amended or revoked, remain in full force and effect 
as if issued or taken by or relating to the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget or the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


Sec. 2. (a) Under the direction of the President and 
subject to such further instructions as the President from 
time to time may issue, the Domestic Council in the 
Executive Office of the President shall (1) receive and 
develop information necessary for assessing national do- 


" mestic needs and defining national domestic goals, and de- 


velop for the President alternative proposals for reaching 
those goals; (2) collaborate with the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and others in the determination of 
national domestic priorities for the allocation of available 
resources; (3) collaborate with the Office of Management 
and Budget and others to assure a continuing review of 
ongoing programs from the standpoint of their relative 
contributions to national goals as compared with their use 
of available resources; and (4) provide policy advice to 
the President on domestic issues, 
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(b) The organizations listed herein are terminated, 
and the functions heretofore assigned to them shall be 
performed by the Domestic Council: 

Council for Urban Affairs (Executive Order No. 
11452 of January 23, 1969) 

Cabinet Committee on the Environment (Executive 
Order No. 11472 of May 29, 1969, as amended 
by Executive Order No. 11514 of March 5, 1970) 

Council for Rural Affairs (Executive Order No. 
11493 of November 13, 1969) 

Sec. 3 This order shall be effective July 1, 1970. 


RicHarp NIxoNn 
The White House 


July 1, 1970 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:06 p.m., 
July 1, 1970] 


NOTE: The Executive order was released at San Clemente, Calif. 


The First Lady’s Trip to Peru 


Excerpts From the Remarks of the President and 
Mrs. Nixon on Her Trip To Deliver Relief Assistance 
Following the Peruvian Earthquake. 

June 28 and 30, 1970 


DEPARTURE FRoM Et Toro Marine Corps Air STATION, 
CALIFORNIA, SUNDAY, JUNE 28, 1970, 7:30 a.m., P.v.T. 


Mrs. Nixon. I am really excited about it. I have been 
looking forward to representing all of the American people 
who are so interested in the welfare of the people of Peru. 

THE PRESIDENT. It is a very fine symbolic gesture to 
point up the fact that while our Government, of course, 
has provided aid to the Peruvian people, that the people 
of the United States, individually in their various volunteer 
capacities, also wanted to participate. 

I think that something that comes directly from people 
to people of another country, particularly when they have 
suffered such a terrible disaster, means far more than when 
it comes from the government. 


Our Government has done a great deal and we will 
always, as a government, be willing to help in such cases. 
But what really distinguishes America is that when some- 
thing like that happens any place in the world, and par- 
ticularly in what we call the American family, that all 
over the country organizations, individuals, want to help. 

These two planes are only a small portion of the enor- 
mous amount of help that is coming from individuals and 
it is a message of sympathy and affection and respect from 
the people of America to the people of Peru and the people 
of the whole hemisphere. 
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I think Mrs. Nixon’s going down there symbolizes that. 
I think it is actually better that she is going than if I did 
because that leaves all of the official context out of it. This 
is a people-to-people operation. As you know, she has been 
very active in that kind of work here in the United States, 
and therefore she is the representative of our country in 
this field. She knows more about it than I do. 


Return TO Et Toro Marine Corps Air Station, 
CaLiForRNIA, TuEspAY, JuNE 30, 1970, 4:30 P.m., 
Pant. 


Mrs. Nixon. I bring grateful thanks from the people of 
Peru for the generous contributions from the American 
people. 

The destruction there was very much worse than I read 
about. I think that the emergency plan is working very 
well and now we have to help them rebuild. 

Q. What were your impressions of the damage that had 
actually taken place there? 

Mrs. Nixon. It was the worst damage that I had ever 
seen or ever read about. Whole towns were leveled. Others 
were covered with mud. The people were destitute. There 
are 800,000 homeless at this moment, but they have a lot 
of courage and will, and I know they will recover with the 
help of the people in this country and throughout the 
world. 

THE PresIvENT. I would like to add that I noted a 
piece by Helen Thomas of UPI to the effect that this was 
one of the most successful diplomatic trips that had ever 
been taken. I am very proud that Mrs. Nixon was able to 
represent the American people in this. 

I would also like to mention the fact that the Senate 
unanimously passed a resolution, just as the House has 
unanimously passed a resolution, expressing sympathy for 
the people of Peru. 

We have divisions in the Senate on other matters and 
in the House, but all of the American people, through 
their elected representatives, share the deep feeling of 
sympathy for people in the American family in the country 
of Peru. 

I am glad that Mrs. Nixon was able to carry that 
message directly to the people in the way that she did. 

Q. Mr. President, the leaders of Peru were very happy 
that you sent your wife to be your personal emissary on 
this. How do you feel about that? 

THE PresiwenT. I think the only problem is that we 
now will have invitations for her to represent us in other 
places, too. One advantage of her going is that it avoids 
some of the political problems that we do have with other 
countries. But I think also it is important for us to remem- 
ber that while nations have political differences, people in 
various nations, when their children are injured or when 
their relatives or friends are killed, that people have a deep 
sense of affection and sympathy and concern for each 
other. 
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This was, in effect, people speaking to people, despite heart of this continent, this hemisphere goes out to the 
differences between governments. I think we should have — members of that family. 


more of it. I hope that all of us can participate more in this I think the fact that Mrs. Nixon was there, while it was 
kind of activity. 


) true in her capacity as First Lady, but more in her capacity 
Q. (Inaudible) ; _ as an individual American expressing concern for the 
THE PRESIDENT. Well, it was a very e-d. eeninlge his plight of people who had suffered a great disaster, that this 

part and I think it underscores the point that we often ; Ome: 

; : touched the hearts of the people in Peru and it did so 

forget, that while there are differences between govern- , 

r because it came from our hearts. 

ments, there are some differences between the Government 

of the United States and the Government of Peru, that NOTE: Transcripts of the remarks upon Mrs. Nixon’s departure for 

where people are concerned, particularly in this continent, Peru and her return following the trip were not issued in the form 

' . . P of White House press releases. Partial transcripts were made avail- 

it has been said we are one American family. When mem- 


: : . ’ able by the White House Press Office. As printed above, the remarks 
bers of that family suffer in any kind of disaster, the whole follow the text received by teletype from San Clemente, Calif. 





“A CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT 
ON FOREIGN POLICY” 


The President’s Television Interview With Howard K. Smith of ABC, 
Eric Sevareid of CBS, and John Chancellor of NBC. July 1, 1970 


APPOINTMENT OF CuHiteEF oF U.S. DELEGATION To Paris TALKS 


THE PreswwENtT. Good evening. Before turning to our panel for their 
questions, I have a brief announcement. After consultation with the Secre- 
tary of State and other senior advisers, I decided to name Ambassador 
David Bruce as Chief of our Delegation to the Paris Talks. 

Ambassador Bruce, as all of those who have studied our foreign policy 
know, is one of America’s most distinguished diplomats. He is a Democrat, 
but he has served five Presidents, Democrat and Republican, with great 
devotion and great ability. He is the only Ambassador in our history 
who has been Ambassador to Germany, Ambassador to England, and 
Ambassador to France. 

He will meet me in San Clemente along with Ambassador Habib, 
who is Chief of our Delegation, acting at this time, and the Under 
Secretary of State Alexis Johnson on Saturday, July 4th. 

There along with Dr. Kissinger we will discuss the situation with 
regard to the talks as they presently exist. Then on July 11th, he will 
meet with Secretary of State Rogers, in London, as Secretary Rogers 
completes his Asian trip and will stop briefly in Britain on his way back 
to the United States. 

Ambassador Bruce will have the opportunity then to meet with 
the National Security Council in the middle of this month, perhaps 
about the 15th of July, and is arranging his affairs so that he will be 
able to go to Paris and take over as Chief of the Delegation on the Ist 
of August or shortly before that time. 

We believe that in appointing Ambassador Bruce we have selected 
a man who is superbly qualified to conduct these negotiations. He will 
have great flexibility in the conduct of his talks. We hope that this move 
on our part will be reciprocated by a similar move on the part of the 
North Vietnamese in attempting to find a peaceful solution to the war in 
Vietnam. 

Now, with that brief announcement we will go to the questions. 





QUESTIONS 





Mr. Smirtu. Mr. President, in your report on the Cam- 
bodian operation yesterday, you said you were going to 
emphasize the route of negotiated settlement again, and 
I gather this is the first step. 

About other steps, (a) have you had any signal from 
Hanoi that they are more willing to talk than they have 
been in the past, and (b) do you have any new proposals 
tc put to them to make a negotiated settlement more at- 
tractive? 

THE PreswENT. We have had no signals from Hanoi 
directly or indirectly that their position of intransigence 
has changed. They still insist that their condition for a 
negotiated settlement is complete withdrawal of our 
forces and the throwing out of the government in South 
Vietnam as we leave. 

On the other hand, we believe that they will be inter- 
ested in the fact that we are appointing a new chief of 
delegation, because on several occasions not particularly 
from them, but from third parties who have talked to 
them, they have indicated that they felt that we should 
appoint a new chief of delegation. 

We have now appointed one and we hope that they 
act. As far as new proposals are concerned, I think it is 
important for us to know what our proposals are be- 
cause we have made some very forthcoming proposals. 

First, we have offered to withdraw all of our forces 
if they withdraw theirs, and to have that withdrawal in- 
ternationally supervised. 

Second, we have offered to have cease-fires through- 
out the country, and have those cease-fires again inter- 
nationally supervised. 

Third, and most important, we have offered to have 
free elections throughout the country, internationally su- 
pervised. We have offered to have the supervisory bodies 
be ones in which the Communists can participate as well as 
those representing the present government in South Viet- 
nam, and we have offered on our part, and the South 
Vietnamese Government has offered on its part, to accept 
the results of that election, even though those results 
might include Communists in some positions, or Commu- 
nists in some power. 


We believe that these offers are very forthcoming, and 
I should also say that in private channels we have elab- 
orated on these offers. 

Finally, I should also point out that we have not made 
our proposals on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. Ambassador 
Bruce will be in that position. He will be in a position with 
his new instructions to tell the opposition that we have 
laid these proposals out, we believe they are the formula 
that should provide the basis for a negotiated peace, but 
that we are willing to see whether we can narrow the gap 
between their position and ours. 

There is only one matter that is not subject to negotia- 
tion, and that is the right of the South Vietnamese to 
determine their own future. 
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That is one of the reasons, for example, that the specu- 
lation with regard to our having changed our position 
and agreeing possibly to now offer a coalition government, 
a negotiated settlement, imposing a coalition government, 
that speculation is not correct. 

It is not correct, because if we were to negotiate with 
the North Vietnamese and decide that we would have a 
coalition government and impose it on the South Viet- 
namese, that is a government without their choice. 

If the South Vietnamese on the other hand in the free 
political process should choose Communists as well as non- 
Communists and out of that should come a government 
that is mixed, that is up to them. 

But we will not impose a coalition government against 
the will, and without the consent of the people of South 
Vietnam. But except for those two conditions, Ambassa- 
dor Bruce will be free to negotiate in a very flexible man- 
ner on our proposals or on theirs. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, we are all pleased 
to be here with you tonight. As you know, the networks 
have standing requests for interviews of this kind with 
you. I would like to know why you have chosen this 


. technique at this particular time. 


Tue PreswenTt. We have, as you know, Mr. Chan- 
cellor, numbers of requests to do everything from press 
conferences to individual interviews, and the like. I noted, 
of course, that in the previous administrations this tech- 
nique was used first by President Kennedy, and I thought 
very effectively, you remember, after his first year in office. 
President Johnson used it twice and I thought also in a 
very interesting and effective way. 

I have not yet used this technique. It seemed to me 
that this would be useful now and incidentally, it is use- 
ful for another reason. I have followed some of what has 
been referred to as the instant commentary and I do 
know—after my press conferences—and I do know that 
one of the difficulties with press conferences—and some of 
you have been very kind in referring to the style of the 
conferences, not always to the replies—but one of the 
difficulties is that an individual does not get to follow up a 
question. 

Now this allows that. So by taking the subject of foreign 
policy, by picking the anchormen of the three networks, 
by having a chance for a little bit longer answer and a 
chance to follow up, I thought we could give our televi- 
sion audience a chance really to get to the depths of our 
foreign policy thinking which you can’t do when you 
are up there trying to, in 28 minutes, answer 24 times. 

Mr. Sevaren. A lot of things have been happening in 
the last few days and some in the United States Senate. 

THE Presment. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Sevarew. Do you feel that you can give categori- 
cal assurances now that we will not send ground troops 
back into Cambodia no matter what? 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Sevareid, as you recall, I indi- 
cated when this operation was begun 2 months ago—in- 
cidentally, it seems much longer, a lot has happened in 
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those 2 months and a very great deal has been achieved, 
in my opinion—but I indicated then that once we had 
completed our task successfully of cleaning out the sanc- 
tuaries that then it would not be necessary and I would 
not consider it advisable to send American ground forces 
back into Cambodia. 

I can say now that we have no plans to send American 
ground forces into Cambodia. We have no plans to send 
any advisers into Cambodia. We have plans only to main- 
tain the rather limited diplomatic establishment that we 
have in Phnom Penh and I see nothing that will change 
that at this time. 

Mr. SEVAREID. You can’t foreswear in a final way. 

THE Preswent. I realize that anybody listening to 
an answer. 

Mr. SEvAREID. That is what the Senate seems to want. 

Tue Present. I think that anybody hearing the 
answer that I have just given would certainly get the 
impression and would incidentally be justified in having 
the impression that the President of the United States has 
no intention to send ground forces back into Cambodia, 
and I do not believe that there will be any necessity to do 
so. 

When you say, can I be pinned down to say that under 
no circumstances would the United States ever do any- 
thing, I would not say that, but I will say that our plans do 
not countenance it, we do not plan on it, and under the 
circumstances, I believe that the success of the opera- 
tion which we have undertaken, as well as what the South 
Vietnamese will be able to do, will make it unnecessary. 

Mr. Situ. Mr. President, one of the things that hap- 
pened in the Senate last week was the rescinding of the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution by the Senate. Mr. Katzen- 
bach, in the previous administration, told the Foreign 
Relations Committee that resolution was tantamount to a 
congressional declaration of war. If it is rescinded, what 
legal justification do you have for continuing to fight a 
war that is undeclared in Vietnam? 

Tue Preswent. First, Mr. Smith, as you know, this 
war, while it was undeclared, was here when I became 
President of the United States. I do not say that critically. 
I am simply stating the fact that there were 549,000 
Americans in Vietnam under attack when I became 
President. 

The President of the United States has the constitu- 
tional right, not only the right, but the responsibility to 
use his powers to protect American forces when they are 
engaged in military actions, and under these circum- 
stances, starting at the time I became President, I have 
that power and I am exercising that power. 

Mr. Smirn. Sir, I am not recommending this, but if 
you don’t have a legal authority to wage a war, then 
presumably you could move troops out. It would be 
possible to agree with the North Vietnamese. They would 

be delighted to have us surrender. So you could~—- 
What justification do you have for keeping troops there 
other than protecting the troops that are there fighting? 














Tue Preswent. A very significant justification. It 
isn’t just a case of seeing that the Americans are moved out 
in an orderly way. If that were the case, we could move 
them out more quickly, but it is a case of moving Ameri- 
can forces out in a way that we can at the same time win 
a just peace. 

Now, by winning a just peace, what I mean is not vic- 
tory over North Vietnam—we are not asking for that— 
but it is simply the right of the people of South Vietnam 
to determine their own future without having us impose 
our will upon them, or the North Vietnamese, or any- 
body else outside impose their will upon them. 

When we look at that limited objective, I am sure 
some would say, “Well, is that really worth it? Is that 
worth the efforts of all these Americans fighting in Viet- 
nam, the lives that have been lost?” 

I suppose it could be said that simply saving 17 mil- 
lion people in South Vietnam from a Communist take- 
over isn’t worth the efforts of the United States. But let’s 
go further. If the United States, after all of this effort, if 
we were to withdraw immediately, as many Americans 
would want us to do, and it would be very easy for me to 
do it and simply blame it on the previous administration, 
but if we were to do that, I would probably survive 
through my term, but it would have, in my view, a cata- 
strophic effect on this country and the cause of peace in 
the years ahead. 

Now I know there are those who say the domino theory 
is obsolete. They haven’t talked to the dominoes. They 
should talk to the Thais, to the Malaysians, to the Singa- 
poreans, to the Indonesians, to the Filipinos, to the Japa- 
nese, and the rest. And if the United States leaves Vietnam 
in a way that we are humiliated or defeated, not simply 
speaking in what is called jingoistic terms, but in very 
practical terms, this will be immensely discouraging to 
the 300 million people from Japan clear around to Thai- 
land in free Asia, and even more important it will be omi- 
nously encouraging to the leaders of Communist China 
and the Soviet Union who are supporting the North Viet- 
namese. It will encourage them in their expansionist pol- 
icies in other areas. 

The world will be much safer in which to live. 

Mr. Situ. I happen to be one of those who agrees 
with what you are saying, but do you have a legal justi- 
fication to follow that policy once the Tonkin Gulf Reso- 
lution is dead? 

THE Preswent. Yes, sir, Mr. Smith, the legal justifica- 
tion is the one I have given, and that is the right of the 
President of the United States under the Constitution to 
protect the lives of American men. That is the legal jus- 
tification. You may recall, of course, that we went through 
this same debate at the time of Korea. Korea was also an 
undeclared war, and then, of course, we justified it on 
the basis of a U.N. action. I believe we have a legal jus- 
tification and I intend to use it. 
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Mr. Sevareip. Mr. President, you have said that self- 
determination in South Vietnam is really our aim, and all 
we can ask for. The Vice President says a non-Communist 
future for Indochina, or Southeast Asia. His statement 
seems to enlarge the ultimate American aim considerably. 
Have we misunderstood you or has he or what is the aim? 

THE PresivenT. Mr. Sevareid, when the Vice Presi- 
dent refers to a non-Communist Southeast Asia that 
would mean of course, a non-Communist South Vietnam, 
Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, and In- 
donesia. That is the area we usually think of as Southeast 
Asia. 

This is certainly something that I think most Ameri- 
cans and most of those in free Asia and most of those in 
the free world would think would be a desirable goal. 

Let me put it another way: I do not think it would 
be in the interest of the United States and those who want 
peace in the Pacific if that part of the world should be- 
come Communist, because then the peace of the world, 
the peace in the Pacific, would be in my opinion very 
greatly jeopardized if the Communists were to go through 
that area. 

However, referring now specifically to what we are 
doing in Vietnam, our aim there is a very limited one, 
and it is to provide for the South Vietnamese the right of 
self-determination. I believe that when they exercise that 
right, they will choose a non-Communist government. But 
we are indicating—and incidentally, despite what every- 
body says about the present government in South Viet- 
nam, its inadequacies and the rest, we have to give them 
credit for the fact that they also have indicated that they 
will accept the result of an election, what the people 
choose. 

Let us note the fact that the North Vietnamese are in 
power not as a result of an election, and have refused to 
indicate that they will accept the result of an election in 
South Vietnam, which would seem to me to be a pretty 
good bargaining point on our side. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, I am a little con- 
fused at this point because you seem in vivid terms to be 
describing South Vietnam as the first of the string of 
dominoes that could topple in that part of the world and 
turn it into a Communist part of the world, in simple 
terms. 

Are you saying that we cannot survive, we cannot allow 
a regime or a government in South Vietnam to be con- 
structed that would, say, lean toward the Communist 
bloc? What about a sort of Yugoslavia? Is there any pos- 
sibility of that kind of settlement? 

THE Presivent. Mr. Chancellor, it depends upon the 
people of South Vietnam. If the people of South Vietnam 
after they see what the Vietcong—the Communist Viet- 
cong have done to the villages they have occupied, the 
40,000 people that they have murdered, village chiefs 
and others, the atrocities of Hué—if the people of South 
Vietnam of which 850,000 of them are Catholic refugees 
from North Vietnam after a blood bath there when the 
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North Vietnamese took over in North Vietnam—if the 
people of South Vietnam under those circumstances 
should choose to move in the direction of a Communist 
government, that, of course, is their right. I do not think 
it will happen. But I do emphasize that the American 
position and the position also of the present government 
of South Vietnam, it seems to me, is especially strong 
because we are confident enough that we say to the enemy, 
“All right, we'll put our case to the people and we'll accept 
the result.” If it happens to be what you describe, a Yugo- 
slav type of government or a mixed government, we will 
accept it. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. What I am getting at, sir, is, if you 
say on the one hand that Vietnam—South Vietnam is 
the first of the row of dominoes which we cannot allow to 
topple, then can you say equally, at the same time, that we 
will accept the judgment of the people of South Vietnam 
if they choose a Communist government? 

THE PresIvENT. The point that you make, Mr. Chan- 
cellor, is one that we in the free world face every place in 
the world and it is really what distinguishes us from the 
Communist world. 

Again I know that what is called Cold War rhetoric 
isn’t fashionable these days and I am not engaging in it 
because I am quite practical, and we must be quite prac- 
tical, about the world in which we live with all the dan- 
gers that we have in the Mideast and other areas that 
I am sure we will be discussing later in this program. 

But let us understand that we in the free world have to 
live or die by the proposition that the people have a right 
to choose. 

Let it also be noted that in no country in the world to- 
day in which the Communists are in power have they 
come to power as a result of the people choosing them— 
not in North Vietnam, not in North Korea, not in China, 
not in Russia, and not in any one of the countries of 
Eastern Europe, and not in Cuba. In every case, com- 
munism has come to power by other than a free election, 
so I think we are in a pretty safe position on this par- 
ticular point. 

I think you are therefore putting, and I don’t say this 
critically, what is really a hypothetical question. It could 
happen but if it does happen that way we must assume 
the consequences and if the people of South Vietnam 
should choose a Communist government, then we will 
have to accept the consequences of what would happen 
as far as the domino theory in the other areas. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. In other words, live with it? 

Tue Presipent. We would have to live with it, and I 
would also suggest this: When we talk about the dominoes, 
I am not saying that automatically if South Vietnam 
should go the others topple one by one. I am only say- 
ing that in talking to every one of the Asian leaders—and 

I have talked to all of them; I have talked to Lee Kuan 
Yew (all of you know him from Singapore of course), 
and to the Tunku from Malaysia, the little countries, and 
to Soeharto from Indonesia, and of course to Thanom 
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and Thanat Khoman, the two major leaders in Thai- 
land—I have talked to all of these leaders and every one 
of them to a man recognizes, and Sato of Japan recognizes, 
and of course the Koreans recognize that if the Com- 
munists succeed, not as a result of a free election—they 
are not thinking of that—but if they succeed as a result 
of exporting aggression and supporting it in toppling the 
government, then the message to them is, “Watch out, 
we might be next.” 

That’s what it really is. So, if they come in as a result 
of a free election, and I don’t think that is going to happen, 
the domino effect would not be as great. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Mr. President, what caused the change 
in plans about the South Vietnamese troops remaining 
in Cambodia? On April 30th you said they would come 
out about when ours came out, and they are apparently 
building big bases and intend to stay. What happened in 
the meantime to change this? 

Tue Present. When I spoke on April 30, Mr. 
Sevareid, I pointed out that we would be out, as you 
recall, and we have kept that promise, despite—there is 
some speculation to the effect that we would have advisers 
in, or this, that, and the other. All Americans are out and, 
answering your earlier questions, we have no plans and 
have no expectation that any Americans would go back in. 

With regard to the South Vietnamese, I pointed out 
on April 30th that our air support would stop and there 
would be no advisers with the South Vietnamese, that 
any activities of the South Vietnamese after we left would 
have to be on their own. 

Now what they are doing in South Vietnam, and I 
checked this just before the program tonight as to the 
numbers, there are approximately 40,000 North Viet- 
namese in Cambodia at the present time. There are 
approximately 8,000 South Vietnamese. What they are 
doing is cleaning out some of the sanctuary areas that were 
not completed when we left. 

They are not building substantial bases. What they are 
really doing is simply providing the basis on which they 
can stop the North Vietnamese from coming back into 
the sanctuary areas, and I think that is their responsibility 
and their right. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Mr. President, to what extent are we 
really committed to preserving this new government in 
Cambodia, which is a rather shaky one? What would we 
do, for example, if the capital city of Cambodia is in 
imminent danger of getting into Communist hands? 

Tue Preswent. It is well for us to understand exactly 
what our relationship to Cambodia is. Let me compare it 
with Thailand. 


With Thailand, we have a treaty, and if Thailand 
comes under attack, that treaty comes into force. The 
same is true, of course, of Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines. Cambodia is in the same category as Indo- 


nesia. It is a neutral country. It is a nonaligned country. 
We have no treaty with it. 


As far as Cambodia is concerned, our only commitment 
to Cambodia is the commitment that the United States 
for 190 years has had to the principle of international 
law that a country that chooses to be neutral should have 
its neutrality respected. 

Now that means that we are furnishing, as you know, 
small arms to them for their own defense. It means that, in 
addition to that, we are trying to give them the moral 
support that we can. We are supporting the initiative of 
the 11 Asian nations who are attempting to stand with 
that government in its neutrality, but as far as military 
support, the United States moving forces into Cam- 
bodia for the purpose of helping them defend against 
enemy attack—that we are not required to do under 
treaty and that we do not intend to do. 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. President, also about Cambodia, in 
your last press conference, I believe you were asked what 
distinguished this operation from escalations that occurred 
in past administrations, and you said this is decisive in 
nature. 


Now, when one thinks of a decisive military opera- 
tion, one thinks of things like the battle of Stalingrad, or 
D-Day. Do you think that this is really decisive for the 
Vietnam War, or does it just gain time—what? 

THE PresweENT. Mr. Smith, I remember your broad- 
cast, as a matter of fact, from England as I recall, at the 
time of Stalingrad and D-Day and the rest, and I think 
you will agree that as we look at it in the perspective of 
history, we think Stalingrad was decisive, and also that 
D-Day was decisive. 


However, at the time that they occurred, immediately 
thereafter, we couldn’t be sure. Now, looking at this par- 
ticular operation, it is in my view the most decisive action 
in terms of damaging the enemy’s ability to wage effec- 
tive warfare that has occurred in this war to date. 

Whether it will be as decisive as Stalingrad was or as 
D-Day was, I am not prepared to say. Only history will 
tell. 

I do know that any action which captures and de- 
stroys over 12 months of the enemy’s small arms am- 
munition supply, over 14 months of their mortars, over 
4 months supply of rice, in addition to the very consid- 
erable number of enemy personnel that were killed and 
captured, approximately 15,000, that that is a very effec- 
tive blow. 

How decisive it will be remains to be seen. 


I will say it is decisive in a couple of other ways. It 
does make it possible for us to go ahead with assur- 
ance on our withdrawal program of 150,000 more, which 
will be completed during the spring of next year, and it 
does give us more assurance that the South Vietnamese 
now, for the first time tested in battle by themselves 
against the North Vietnamese, can handle themselves, 
that Vietnamization can work and will work, and that 
we can get out, and they can stay in and hold their own. 
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Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, can I ask you about 
the plans for withdrawal far down the road? There are 
419,000 American troops now in Vietnam—TI believe that 
is the figure—and 260,000 will be there in the spring of 
1971 according to your withdrawal formula. 

But what happens after that? Will we find ourselves in 
the position where we will have to keep a couple of hun- 
dred thousand men there logistically for some period of 
time or, sir, do you believe that we should pose that threat 
to the North Vietnamese that they might have to wait 
another 10 years while we had 200,000 men in South 
Vietnam? 

Tue Present. I suppose that question becomes par- 
ticularly apropos when you think of Korea, because in 
Korea we still have 50,000 men and it has been 17 years 
since the Korean war was over. 

In terms of South Vietnam, I think we could put it, 
however, in another way. We are prepared by negotiation 
to bring out all of our forces and have no forces at all in 
South Vietnam if the enemy will negotiate, if they will 
withdraw theirs. 

We are confident that the South Vietnamese can de- 
fend themselves if there is a mutual withdrawal of outside 
forces. 

Now, if they do not agree to it, then we still have a plan 
which, as for its long-term goal, is to withdraw all of our 
forces. However, it will be in stages. 

As you know, what we are withdrawing now are pri- 
marily cur ground combat forces, and the majority of 
our ground combat forces will be out during the spring 
of next year. The 265,000 will—that number, of course, 
will be a majority of our ground combat forces. 

Now, when it comes to naval forces and air forces 
which require more sophisticated training and the rest, it 
will take a longer time to get them out, but I again come 
back to this proposition. Our long-term goal is to get them 
all out, and short-term, if the enemy is willing to nego- 
tiate with our new Ambassador, we will get them all out 
within a year, if they are willing to negotiate. 

Mr. SEvAREDD. Mr. President, you have always refused 
to set a definite terminal date for our final withdrawal 
from Vietnam on the grounds the enemy would just sit 
and wait and never negotiate at all, as I understand it. 

But, your advisers always say to us that it would be 
better for the North Vietnamese to negotiate while we 
are still there rather than face Saigon alone later on. 


If that is the case, then why not set a definite terminal 
date to encourage them to negotiate, knowing we will 
leave? 


THe PRreEsIvENT. I think the argument that if we just set 
a terminal date as to when we are going to get out that 
this might, in reverse, encourage them to negotiate, I don’t 
think it will stand up. I think it is a good debating point 
to make and perhaps we could say that the debating point 
we have made on the other side is just that, but I don’t 
believe it is. 
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Let me put it this way: Put yourself in the position of 
the enemy. Also, put yourself in the position of an his- 
torian—and all of you are historians; you study these 
matters and you write about them, you think about them, 
and you commentate upon them. You will generally 
find that negotiations occur, negotiations which end war, 
only when the balance of power changes significantly, 
only when one party or the other concludes that as a 
result of the shift in the military balance they no longer 
have an opportunity to accomplish their goal militarily 
and therefore, they had best negotiate. 

Now, I think one of the positive benefits of the Cam- 
bodian operation is that it has changed the military bal- 
ance. How much it has changed in the minds of the enemy 
remains to be seen. 

I do not say it has changed it enough so that they will 
negotiate. I think it might help. Only time will tell. But 
putting myself—again, looking at the enemy, I am con- 
vinced that if we were to tell the enemy now, the North 
Vietnamese, that within, as for example, the McGovern- 
Hatfield resolution, that by the end of this year all Ameri- 
cans will be gone, well, I can assure you that the enemy 
isn’t going to negotiate in Paris at all. They are not going 
to talk. They are going to wait until we get out because 
they know that at the end of this year the South Viet- 
namese won’t be ready to defend the country by 
themselves. 

But if, on the other hand, the enemy feels that we are 
going to stay there long enough for the South Vietnamese 
to be strong enough to handle their own defense, then I 
think they have a real incentive to negotiate, because if 
they have'to negotiate with a strong, vigorous South Viet- 
namese Government, the deal they can make with them 
isn’t going to be as good as the deal they might make 
now. 

Mr. Situ. Sir, talking about troop withdrawals, 
American troop withdrawals, on June 3d you said that if 
the other side took advantage of our troop withdrawals 
and intensified their attacks, you would be prepared to 
take strong effective measures to meet that situation. 


Now, in view of the explosions of wrath on the campus 
at the Cambodian affair, do you think you could re- 
escalate even temporarily the fighting as you seem to 
say you might if you had to? 

THE PresiweNT. Well, Mr. Smith, when we talk about 
re-escalating the fighting, I think we have to be precise 
about what we mean. First, I have already indicated in 
answer to Mr. Sevareid’s first question that we have no 
plans to go back into Cambodia. 


And, incidentally, I am not as bearish as some com- 
mentators have been about the future of Cambodia. If 
I could digress a moment, I think this is a question that our 
listeners would be interested in—Cambodia’s chances of 
surviving as a neutral country are infinitely better now 
than they were on April 30th. And they are better, first, 
because the North Vietnamese have a 600-mile supply 
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line rather than a 40-mile supply line back to the sanc- 
tuaries which we have destroyed. 

They are better, also, because the Cambodian Govern- 
ment has far more support among the people, and the 
reporters from Phnom Penh generally have reported that. 
They are better, too, because the Cambodian Government 
also has support from the 11 Asian nations, representing 
300 million people, and I think also they are better for 
the reason that the South Vietnamese have been very 
effective when they have taken on the North Vietnamese 
in the Cambodian area. 

They have posed a rather considerable threat to them. 
I do not suggest that it is still not a fragile situation. It is 
difficult. But it is possible for them to survive. 

Now coming back to your question, first, when you 
talk about re-escalation, we do not plan to go back into 
Cambodia. We do plan, however, and I will use this 
power—TI am going to use, as I should, the air power of 
the United States to interdict all flows of men and sup- 
plies which I consider are directed toward South Vietnam. 

That is in my role of defending American men. 

Now let’s look at the other possibilities of the escala- 
tion. For example, we have a bombing pause in the north, 
as you note. As you also note, one of what was called the 
understandings when that bombing pause was entered into 
was that American reconnaissance flights could take place 
over North Vietnam so that we could determine whether 
or not they were planning a new attack, and those recon- 
naissance flights were supposed to be immune from attack. 

Now consistently the North Vietnamese have been 
shooting at those planes. In fact at the time we embarked 
on the April 30th operation, I ordered some attacks on 
some sites in North Vietnam which had been shooting 
our planes. 

If those attacks should now develop again, I will, of 
course, use our American air power against North Viet- 
nam sites that attack our planes. 

That is my responsibility, to defend American boys— 
American men, our boys when they do come under 
attack. 

Now when you talk about re-escalation in other terms, 
I do not see that presently as a possibility, presently in 
terms of what the North Vietnamese may be able to do 
and what we would do in action to it. 

But I want to leave no doubt on one score: I am con- 
cerned, as all of you gentlemen have been concerned, 
about the dissent on the campuses, and among a great 
many thoughtful Americans that are for peace, as I am 
sure all of you are, and as I am. Sometimes people say, 
“Well, was it really worth it?” Right after I made this 
report, one of the members of the press said, “Do you 
think it was all worth it?” 

And my answer quite candidly is this: There are no 
easy choices in the position I hold, as you well know, par- 
ticularly when it is one like this. I knew there was a risk, 
the risk of dissent, and I knew that a barrage of criticism 


would come not only from the campus but from many 
others as well. 
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So I had to weigh that risk. I had to weigh the risk 
of dissent from those who would object if I did act, against 
the risks to 435,000 American lives who would be in 
jeopardy if I did not act, and as Commander in Chief, I 
had no choice but to act to defend those men. And as 
Commander in Chief, if I am faced with that decision 
again, I will exercise that power to defend those men. 

It will be done, and I believe that the majority of the 
American people will support me then, as a majority of 
the American people, even in this difficult period, have 
seemed to support me. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, in your report on the 
Cambodian incursions you described again in vivid terms 
the dangers of a Communist-controlled Cambodia with its 
long frontier along South Vietnam and the ability that 
the enemy would have if the Communists controlled it to 
wreck our program of Vietnamization and many other 
things in South Vietnam. But some of us I think are more 
apprehensive than you seem to be this evening about the 
chances for survival of the Lon Nol government. I surely 
don’t question your information, sir, but people do worry 
that that government may topple, that Sihanouk may 
come back, that there are an awful lot of Communist 
troops in that country. 

What will we do then if we have this hundreds of miles 
of open frontier? Would you then think that we could 
mount an international rescue operation or would we have 
to be drawn in again? 

THe Preswent. Mr. Chancellor, the hypothetical 
question that you have posed shows, it seems to me, very 
clearly why as Commander in Chief I had no choice but 
to move in the sanctuary areas. Just think what the situ- 
ation would be that we would confront if the Communists 
were to take Cambodia and if they had—they, rather than 
we, had the 14 million rounds of small ammunition and 
the 190,000 rounds of mortars and recoilless rifles, and 
all the rest. It would mean that the position that we would 
be in, and our troops would be in would be extremely diffi- 
cult and more difficult than was previously the case be- 
cause they not only would have the sanctuaries but they 
would have the back country to back it up and they would 
also have the Port of Sihanoukville open and over 50 
percent of the material in the sanctuaries came in through 
that port. Now you come to the second point. Now that 
we have cleaned out the sanctuaries, let us suppose—and 
what you are putting is a hypothetical question and a 
hypothesis I do not accept, although it is a possibility, 
because nobody can be sure, it is a fragile situation—if the 
Communists despite the support that the present govern- 
ment in Cambodia gets for its neutrality, if they should 
nevertheless topple it, what do we do? The answer is 
that we continue in our course in South Vietnam to de- 
feat the enemy there, and the South Vietnamese, who are 
now a very formidable fighting force, will certainly see 
to it that the sanctuary areas are not again occupied. 
That is a very real threat to whatever Communist activities 
might be engaged in in Phnom Penh. 
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Mr. SevaremD. Mr. President, in view of the Cooper- 
Church Amendment passed yesterday in the Senate, do 
you feel now obliged to suspend the negotiations with 
Thailand about our paying and equipping their troops 
that they were going to send into Cambodia? I think 
this is forbidden as far as the Senators are concerned. 

Tue Preswent. Fortunately, our Founding Fathers 
had great wisdom when they set up two Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. SeEvareID. So, you're going to wait and see 
what 


Tue Present. Oh, yes. Let me say with all due re- 
spect to both the House and the Senate—and as you 
know, I started in the House and also served in the 
Senate, and I have great respect for the Senate, I served 
there 2 years as a Senator and presided over the body for 
8 years as Vice President—but I think the performance 
of the Senate over the past seven weeks, going up and 
down the hill on Cooper-Church, has not particularly 
distinguished that august body, and the Cooper-Church 
that came out was not a particularly precise document, 
and was somewhat ambiguous. 


Now, fortunately, it now goes to the House and the 
House will work its will on that amendment, and then it 
goes to conference and, of course, the conference, which 
most of our viewers don’t think of as being a very im- 
portant body, that is probably the most important legis- 
lative entity that we have in our Government. Because 
there they take the differences between a House and a 
Senate bill, things that were done, for example, that went 
too far in one direction or too far in another, and they 
work them out. And I believe that the conference of the 
Senate and the House, when they consider all of these 
factors, will first be sure that the power of the President 
of the United States to protect American forces when- 
ever they come into attack is in no way jeopardized. Even 
Cooper-Church recognizes that to an extent. And second, 
that they will recognize that the Nixon Doctrine, which 
provides that the United States rather than sending men 
will send arms when we consider it is in our interest to do 
so, arms to help other countries defend themselves. I 
believe that the conference will modify Cooper-Church. 

Mr. SEvAREID. How do you take it yourself, this action 
of yesterday? The Senate majority. Do you take it as a re- 
buke, a warning, an expression of mistrust in your word 
as to what you are going to do in Cambodia? How did it 
hit you? 

Tue Presiwent. The action of the Senate is one that I 
respect. I respect, I know the men in the Senate. Take 
the two authors, Cooper and Church. They are good 
men. They are very dedicated to peace. So am I. 

There is one difference between us. I have responsi- 
bility for 440,000 men. They don’t. 

And I intend to do what is necessary to protect those 
men, and I believe that as far as the Senate is concerned 
that, while I will listen to them, I will pay attention to 
what they have said, I am going to wait until the House 
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acts, until the conference acts, and I believe that the 
action, the joint action of the House and Senate, will be 
more responsible, I will say respectfully, than the action 
of the Senate was. 

I don’t consider it a rebuke, and I am not angry at the 
Senate. It won’t pay. They have the last word some- 
times—or many words. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Sir, you said in your report that you 
had unambiguous knowledge of enemy intentions in Cam- 
bodia just after April 20, April 21, 22, 23. It has been 
asked, and I think it is valid to raise it here, could you, 
in these early days in that week, before you decided to 
move on the 30th of April, have consulted with certain 
key Members of Congress? 

Tue PreswentT. Well, as a matter of fact, when we 
talk about consultation, you can do it formally or you 
can do it informally, and I can assure you, Mr. Chan- 
cellor, I consulted with a great number of people between 
April 20th and April 30th, including Members of the 
Senate and Members of the House. 

Now, let’s come to perhaps really the thrust of your 
question, and I think this is perhaps something that many 
of our viewers and listeners would ask: Well, in ordering 
American men to join with the South Vietnamese, and 
incidentally, this was 60 percent South Vietnamese, 40 
percent Americans, but we carried a very important part 
of the load—in ordering that kind of an action, why 
didn’t I go to the Senate, for example, and the House and 
ask for their approval? 


Well, now let us suppose we had done that. It took them 
7 weeks for Cooper-Church. Let’s suppose it had taken 7 
weeks. What would have happened? Well, first, all of this 
year’s supply of ammunition that we have acquired would 
have been gone out of the sanctuaries, or even worse, what 
might have happened is that the rather fearsome defen- 
sive barricades that they had in these sanctuaries would 
have been ready for us, and we would have lost not just 
330 men—that is too many to lose in two months, and 
that is all we lost in Cambodia—we would have lost 3,000 
or 4,000. 

As far as I am concerned, I had to think of what was 
right, what was necessary, what would save American 
men, and the element of surprise was important. 

Now let me also add this. If this had been what some 
thought it was, an attempt to expand the war into Cam- 
bodia, to launch a war into Cambodia, then of course, I 
would have gone to the Senate. You can be sure that in 
my administration we are not going to get involved in 
any more Vietnams where we do not get the approval of 
the Congress. I will not do this because I think we need 
Congressional support for our actions, and I trust we do 
not have to go to the Congress for that kind of support. 

But when we have this limited, very precise action 
which was limited in terms of the time, limited in terms of 
21 miles as far as we were going to go, and which had 
for its purpose the protecting of American lives, I had to 
take the action when I did, and I did not think it was wise 
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to give the enemy the advance notice, the strategic warn- 
ing, which would have taken away the surprise and would 
have cost us lives. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Sir, aren’t we at the crux of the 
argument now that is going now in the country that the 
Executive Branch, according to the Legislative Branch, 
or at least one body of it, ought to be limited, they say 
on the Hill, in what it can do in ordering American troops 
to be used in many different ways around the world? I 
think we would all benefit, sir, if we could explore your 
views in a general way on that. 

Do you feel that in the modern world there are sit- 
uations when the President must respond against the very 
tight deadline or for reasons of security in using American 
troops crossing a border with them when he cannot, under 
reasons you yourself have described, consult with the Leg- 
islative Branch? 

The Constitution says they declare war and you, sir, 
run it. 

Tue Preswent. Another good example of course is 
the Cuban missile crisis. President Kennedy had a very 
difficult decision there and two hours and a quarter be- 
fore he ordered—and [ thought with great justification 
and great courage—before he ordered the blockade, the 
use of American men to blockade Cuba, he told the 
Senate and the Congressional leaders. Now, why didn’t 
he give them more time? For a very good reason he did 
not give them more time. 

It was imperative to move soon with some surprise 
and some impact or the possibility of a nuclear confron- 
tation might have been greater. That is one example. I 
trust we don’t have another Cuban missile crisis. I trust 
we don’t have another situation like Cambodia, but I do 
know that in the modern world, there are times when 
the Commander-in-Chief, the President of the United 
States, will have to act quickly. I can assure the Ameri- 
can people that this President is going to bend over back- 
wards to consult the Senate and consult the House when- 
ever he feels it can be done without jeopardizing the 
lives of American men. 

But when it is a question of the lives of American men 
or the attitudes of people in the Senate, I am coming 
down hard on the side of defending the lives of American 
men. 

Mr. Situ. I can see a clock on the wall which indi- 
cates we haven’t got a lot of minutes left. I want to ask 
you about the Middle East. 

Mr. George Ball wrote an article in last Sunday’s New 
York Times Magazine section in which he suggested that 
the Russians were bold enough to move into the Middle 
East because we were bogged down in Indochina. 

Do you accept that concatenation of the two events? 

THE Present. As a matter of fact, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Ball should know something about that because he was 

there when we got bogged down in Indochina as you re- 
call, as Under Secretary of State. I did not hear his com- 
ments at that time indicating that that was the problem. 








Now, the second point that I would make is that if the 
United States, after this long struggle in Vietnam, if we 
do what Mr. Ball and some others apparently want us to 
do—just get out, without regard to the consequences—I 
do not see the American people and the American Con- 
gress then saying that if we couldn’t do what was neces- 
sary where the lives of American men were involved in 
Vietnam, that we will do what is necessary because we 


are concerned about Israel or some other state in the 
Mideast. 


You cannot separate what happens to America in Viet- 
nam from the Mideast or from Europe or any place else. 
That is why European leaders—some of them don’t say it 
publicly, but privately they all know how much rides on 
the United States coming out of Vietnam, not with a vic- 
tory over North Vietnam, but with a just peace because 
if the United States is humiliated or defeated in Vietnam, 
the effect on the United States is what I am concerned 
about, the people of the United States. And I think we'll 
see a rampant isolationism in this country in which we 
will not do what we should do in other parts of the world. 


If I can turn to the Middle East briefly, because I 
think we should spend a moment on it, if you other gen- 
tlemen would like. I think, and I say this respectfully, that 
some of the columnists and commentators—and I read 
them and listen to them both with respect—and some of 
us in political life have a tendency to look at the Middle 
East too much in terms of the Israeli-Arab struggle. We 
look at Israel, a strong free nation in the Middle East 
and we look at its neighbors, its aggressive neighbors, the 
UAR and Syria, and we see this struggle and we say, 
“Are we going to give planes to Israel and are the Rus- 
sians going to give them to the UAR? And how are we 
going to have a settlement between Israel and the Arab 
states?” 

If that is all there was to it, it would not be as difficult a 
problem as I am going to put it. I think the Middle East 
now is terribly dangerous. It is like the Balkans before 
World War I where the two super powers, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, could be drawn into a con- 
frontation that neither of them wants because of the dif- 
ferences there. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Mr. President, I believe the Russians 
today at the U.N. are circulating some new ideas about 
approaching peace negotiations in the Mideast. Is there 
anything you can tell us about this? 

THE PresiwENT. I haven’t had a chance to study them 
yet, but I will say this, that any propositions that the Rus- 
sians or anybody else circulate that would offer a chance 
to cool it in the Middle East would be helpful, because 
when you look at the Middle East, it is not just a case of, 
as I say, Israel versus the Arab states, but the Soviet 
Union is now moving into the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The Mideast is important. We all know that 80 per- 
cent of Europe’s oil and 90 percent of Japan’s oil comes 
from the Mideast. We know that the Mideast, this area, 
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this is the gateway to Africa, it’s the gateway to the Medi- 
terranean, it’s the hinge of NATO, and it is also the 
gateway through the Suez Canal down into the Indian 
Ocean. 

Now, under these circumstances, when we then look 
at it in terms of Israelis versus Arabs, moderate Arabs 
versus radical Arabs, and whoever would think that there 
would be somebody more radical than the Syrians, within 
the radical Arab states, Fedayeen that are more radical, 
the super-radicals—when we think of all these factors, 
we can see what a very difficult situation it is. Now what 
should U.S. policy be? I will summarize it in a word. One, 
our interest is peace and the integrity of every country 
in the area. 

Two, we recognize that Israel is not desirous of driv- 
ing any of the other countries into the sea. The other 
countries do want to drive Israel into the sea. 

Three, then, once the balance of power shifts where 
Isarel is weaker than its neighbors, there will be a war. 
Therefore, it is in U.S. interests to maintain the balance 
of power, and we will maintain that balance of power. 
That is why as the Soviet Union moves in to support the 
UAR, it makes it necessary for the United States to evalu- 
ate what the Soviet Union does, and once that balance of 
power is upset, we will do what is necessary to maintain 
Israel’s strength vis-a-vis its neighbors, not because we 
want Israei to be in a position to wage war—that is not 
it—but because that is what will deter its neighbors from 
attacking it. 

And then we get to the diplomacy. The diplomacy is 
terribly difficult, because Israel’s neighbors, of course, 
have to recognize Israel’s right to exist. 

Israel must withdraw to borders, borders that are de- 
fensible, and when we consider all those factors and then 
put into the equation the fact that the Russians seem to 
have an interest in moving into the Mediterranean, it 
shows you why this subject is so complex and so difficult. 

But we are going to continue to work on it, and I can 
assure you the fact that we are in Vietnam does not 
mean that the United States is not going to give every bit 
of its diplomatic and other energies to this subject as well. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Very briefly, Mr. President, would 
you say that the situation in the Middle East is as dan- 
gerous to the United States as the situation in Vietnam? 

THE Presiwent. Yes. The situation in Vietnam, for- 
tunately, has reached the point where we are embarked 
on a plan which will get the United States out, and which 
will bring a just peace. 

It will succeed. That I know. 

Second, the situation in the Mideast is more dangerous, 
more dangerous because it involves, and this is not the case 
in Vietnam, a collision of the super powers. 

Neither Communist China, in my view, nor the Soviet 
Union will have a confrontation with the United States 
about Vietnam, although many have feared that. But it 
has not happened, and it will not happen, in my opinion. 
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But in the Mideast, because of the things that I have 
mentioned earlier, this tremendous power complex, it is 
not only the cradle of civilization, but it also, as we have 
already indicated, this is the area that controls so much 
of the world’s people and the world’s resources. 

The Mideast, being what it is, is a potentially danger- 
ous spot, and that is why it is in the interests of the 
United States and the Soviet Union to work together to 
bring this particular danger spot under control. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, I want to thank you 
very much for being with us tonight. 

Thank you. 

Tue PresiweNnt. Thank you. I wish we had more 
time. 

NOTE: The interview was broadcast live beginning at 7 p.m., P.d.t., 
from an ABC studio in Los Angeles, Calif. 

As printed above, this item follows a transcript prepared in 


Washington from a tape recording of the broadcast. A transcript 
was also released in California. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


June 26 


The President met with newspaper and _ broadcast 
executives at the Western White House where they were 
attending a briefing on foreign policy. 

A message from the President was read by Ambassador 
Charles W. Yost, United States Representative to the 
United Nations, at a conference marking the 25th anni- 
versary of the signing of the U.N. Charter at San 
Francisco, Calif. 


June 29 


Foreign Minister Corneliu Manescu of Romania met 
with the President at the Western White House. 


July 1 


The President today designated the following as mem- 
bers of the new Domestic Council: 


Joun D. Enruicuman, Assistant to the President for Domestic 
Affairs—Executive Director 

Rosert H. Fincn, Counsellor to the President 

Bryce N. Har.tow, Counsellor to the President. 

DanieEL P. MoyniHANn, Counsellor to the President 

Georce P. Suuttz, Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget 

Caspar W. WEINBERGER, Deputy Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget 

Donatp RuMsFELD, Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity 
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MONDAY, JULY 6, 1970 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 25, 1970 


BR. 14610.........-...- Public Law 91-292 
An Act to amend section 2(3) and sec- 
tion 8c(6)(I) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act as reenacted and amended by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937 and subsequent legislation, so 
as to authorize production research under 
marketing agreement and order programs. 

Public Law 91-293 

An Act to amend the Act of June 28, 1948, 

as amended, relating to the acquisition of 

property for the Independence National 

Historical Park. 


Approved June 29, 1970 

H.J. Res. 1264........--.- Public Law 91-294 
Joint Resolution making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1971, and 
for other purposes. 


Eprror’s Nore: On June 30, 1970, two bills 
became law without the President’s signa- 
ture. H.R. 5554 became law automatically 
upon the expiration of the 10-day period 
allowed for Presidential action. The Presi- 
dent’s statemert upon withholding his 
signature from the bill appears on page 856 
of this issue. In the case of H.R. 11102, the 
President sent a veto message to the Congress 
on June 22, 1970 (see page 805 of this volume 
of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents). The veto was overridden by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. The 
legislative numbers, public law numbers, and 
titles of the acts are as follows: 


BE did ndcknconnen Public Law 91-295 
An Act to provide a special milk program 
for children. 


ee Public Law 91-296 
Medical Facilities Construction and Mod- 
ernization Amendments of 1970. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


NOTE: All releases received from the Western 
White House by the cutoff time of this issue 
have been included in the issue. 
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NOMINATION SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE? 


Submitted June 29, 1970 

Cray T. WuHrrenHeal, of California to be 
Director of the Office of Telecommunica- 
tions Policy (new position). 


Submitted June 30, 1970 


CHARLES W. Kova., of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States Marshal for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania for the term of 4 
years, vice Anthony J. Furka, term expired. 


Submitted July 1, 1970 


GLENN T. SEaBorG, of California, to be a 
Member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for a term of 5 years expiring June 
30, 1975 (reappointment). 


1Does not include promotions of mem- 
bers of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 








Editor’s Note 
Note Concerning the Closing Date of This Issue 


In order to meet publication and distribution deadlines 
during the July 4th holiday weekend, the cutoff time for 
this issue has been advanced to 12 noon, e.d.t., on Thurs- 
day, July 2, 1970. At that time President Nixon was at the 
Western White House in San Clemente, Calif. Releases 
issued in California but not received in time for inclusion 
in this issue will be published next week. 
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